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PROFESSIONAL TRUCK OPERATORS 


use Chevrolet trucks to deliver the goods 








OUT OF 
EVERY THREE 
TRUCKS IS A 


CHEVROLET 
TRUCK 


Buy Victory Bonds 


cir 


.. - over all kinds of roads—in 
all kinds of weather—day after 
day and night after night 


Professional truck operators—whose vehicles deliver 
goods for the nation’s business and industry—have 
but one source of income. That is the earning power 
of their trucks. . . . To meet competition and operate 
at a profit, professional operators must have trucks 
that combine efficiency and economy. Their trucks 
must have ample power—to move their loads speed- 
ily and smoothly. They must have dependability— 
to remain on the job day in and day out. And— 
above all—they must be low in first cost, low in 
operating costs, low in maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet trucks provide these essential qualities 
in correct balance—no one quality over-developed 
at the expense of another, no one quality skimped. 
That is why so many rofessional operators choose 
Chevrolets . . . why Eh hevrolet trucks have led all 
other makes in sales in seven out of the last nine 
prewar years . . . why one out of every three trucks 
on the road today is a Chevrolet. 


Buy the truck that many professional truck oper- 
ators buy. . . . Buy the truck that saves you money. 
. Buy a Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corp., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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into ACTION... 


without computation ! 


PROVED in operation and praised 
by users* working under the stress 
of war production and reconversion! 


THIS is the Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart—the revolutionary 
record-keeping idea that ends the 
need for time-costly computation 
and laborious analyzing to obtain 
positive stock control. Users report 
over-all operating economies ranging 
as high as 50%! 

WITH the Computing Chart and 
Graph-A-Matic Signalling, stock 
control in the full meaning is accu- 
rate, certain and fast. And the 
“chart” idea is so simple, so flexible 
that the visible scales are re-set in 
seconds whenever conditions neces- 
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KARDEX converts 
STOCK BALANCES 


, 


sitate the establishment of a new 
reorder point. 


TIME to reorder and to expedite, 
normal conditions, over-stocks and 
under-stocks — the needed and us- 
able data supplied by Kardex “‘Fact- 


Power’’—are seen clearly at a glance , 


because they are in uniform position. 
The proper action is sure to be taken 
at the proper time! 


USE THIS SECTION WHEN ORDER POINT” IS FROM 1 TO 
DO NOT USE AT ANY OTHER TIME | 


WHEN “ORDER POINT” IS 10 OR MORE 

















USED!..PROVED!!..PRAISED!!! 


New form of © Fact-Power” 
works RECONVERSION wonders! 
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GET FULL DETAILS. Management 


a Controller No. 708 describes 
} in full this proved-in-use stock 
* control method, with illustra- 


tions and details on promi- 
nent installations. Available 
from our Systems Research 
Data File—at our nearest 
Branch Office or by mail from 
New York. 


*Prominent companies whose names will be supplied on request. 
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This Fruehauf Trailer Delivers 12 
Tons of Coal Up a Narrow Alley! 



























































Big cities with huge buildings and 
marrow streets and alleys present some 
really tough delivery problems. Often a 
Truck-Trailer is the only answer. 


Wm. Curran & Sons, who operate the ? 
Metropolitan Coal Company in Chicago 
... and deliver a lot of coal in congested 
areas of the city . . . solved the problem 
to their complete satisfaction with the 
Fruehauf Trailer method. 


Take the word of Lew Diesem, who 
drives for Metropolitan. Lew says, 
“Boy, what a difference! This double. 
jointed giant handles with half the ef. 
fort. I cam get into a narrow alley, make 
my delivery and get out with no trouble 
at all. With the rig I had before, I had 
to back up an entire block to get into 
position to deliver one particular load. 
Now I can turn the whole job in a nar- 
row circle and back right into position.” 


There’s more to it than that, however. 
Currans report not only greater driver 
satisfaction because of the easier han- 
dling, but also tremendous savings in 
tires, gasoline and oil. Tire mileage alone 
is doubled, and because of the quick 
facility with which the Truck-Trailer 





Motor Thansport This illustration is drawn from an can be handled in cramped quarters, 
actual photograph showing how a much valuable time is saved. 
WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE Truck-Trailer can get in and out of : ss 
_ — tight spaces more easily than an Here’s another point: the Trailer, han- 
If you aren’t using Sie of less a “a dling 12-ton loads, is pulled by a 
: pacity. cause it is “hinged-in-the- . . , 
ag nippy eaeigr ry aids”, on. dean taht testes Mn truck with a 2/2-ton rating. That’s be- 
“wail your shipping the same radius as the short-wheel- cause any truck, like a horse, can pull 
Pies AR i base truck that pulls it. far more than it is designed to carry. 
ciency with the job that professional * Thousands of users, large and small 
a yn aarhigel ed prebaal _ The Dump Trailer is - excellent = ... in more than 100 different kinds of 
: ample of the adaptability of Trailer . ‘as 
stack them up against your own records? _ usefulness to an almost endless num- business . . . have found similar economy 
ber of special hauling re- and efficiency with Fruehauf Trailers. 
quirements. Whatever 
your hauling job may be, * * * 
there's a Fruehauf Trailer 
built to do it! World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


py=) FRUEHAUF 7R4ERS 
fi ———4 
mo “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
~~ 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


AS THE WORLD SEES US 


Next issue, in accordance with our post- 
war program to provide readers with ever- 
increasing coverage of the business and in- 
dustrial scene, we’re inaugurating another 
big new service feature. Beginning with the 
December 1 Forses, we'll bring you the 
most pertinent and outstanding comments 
of foreign language newspapers about Amer- 
ican business, industry and the American 
Way of Life. 

All leading foreign papers—British, Rus- 
sian, French, Scandinavian, South American, 
Dutch, Chinese and others—will be culled 
regularly by our Foreign Press Editor. The 
most newsworthy and significant extracts 
from these papers, will be quoted and inter- 
preted—every issue. : 

If you’re interested in what the rest of 
the world has to say about America’s free 
enterprise system, our business policies, 
plans and practices, you'll find it in ForBes. 

Watch for this new service—“America— 
Through Foreign Eyes”’—in our next and 
succeeding issues. 


REVISE FREIGHT RATES? 


What’s behind the present agitation for 
freight rate reform? Would such a change 
be a menace or a boon to industry? How 
would it affect regional development? Is free 
enterprise in transportation to be jeopard- 
ized? 

These and many more questions are dis- 
cussed by an authority on the subject, J. G. 
Lyne, vice-president of Railway Age, in a 
factual, analytical story called “FREIGHT 
Rate CHANGES—BooN oR MENACE?” 

Read the first of two articles on this vital 
subject in our December 1 issue. Industrial- 
ists and shippers will be interested in learn- 
ing the why and wherefore of this intricate 
problem—a problem whose solution is vital 
to the country’s basic economy. 


RURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Jobs by the thousands are opening up in 
America’s rural areas. State colleges, agricul- 
tural planning councils, local veterans ad- 
ministrations and other agencies are clamor- 
ing for men to take all kinds of jobs. Many 
of them are brand new. Others represent a 
big expansion of old activities. 

In our December 1 issue, therefore, our 
opportunity editors will bring you a detailed 
survey of these openings. Watch for “Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN RuRAL SERVICES.” 


ADVICE ON SMALL BUSINESSES 


Hundreds of returning veterans, as well 
as others who are anxious to get into busi- 
ness for themselves, are today torn between 
two possible courses of action: Should they 
start a business of their own? Or should 
they buy out some established, going con- 
cern that’s up for sale? 

Next issue, in H. S. Kahm’s story,. “Buy 
or Start Your Own Business?” we'll pre- 
sent the advantages and disadvantages on 
both sides of this problem. If you’re think- 
ing of going into business for yourself, you 
won’t want to miss this timely story. 











Waterproof Undershirts 
for Cardboard Cartons 


“Moisture Fatigue” used to be a car- 
ton’s most deadly enemy. An unexpected 
shower... a sojourn in a damp ware- 
house, and a package’s strength would 
ebb dangerously. 

Two Flintkote Products have helped 
to lick this long-standing drawback to 
paper and cardboard containers. 

Flintbond is an asphalt-base, water- 


repellent adhesive that bonds lamina- 


tions of Kraft paper together, to make 


Flintkote Makes 


As well as laminants, sizes, and adhesives 
for paper boxes, Flintkote makes subway 
flooring—skyscraper roofing... interior 
finishing—exterior water-proofing. ..in- 
dustrial cements and compounds—pro- 
tective coatings for industrial structures 
...and a wide line of world-famous 
building materials for both new 
construction and modernization. 
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V-board containers... literally a series 
of “waterproof undershirts.” 

Flintsize is another asphalt product. 
It is added directly to the liquid paper 
pulp mix, to give ordinary chipboard 
added strength and resistance to water 
and moisture. 

Overseas packages reached their des- 
tination in perfect condition because 
these two Flintkote products helped 
conquer “moisture fatigue.” 


Many Things 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well... abroad and at home. The 
complete Research and Manufacturing 
facilities of Flintkote are at your dis- 
posal. Offices in principal cities. 

THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
5Sth and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles 54, California. 











READERS SAY 


LABOR ARTICLES 


I have enjoyed Forses very much and jn 
recent months particularly have the reprints 
from labor journals been revealing of the 
quality of thinking molding labor’s actions, 
How supposedly responsible leaders of labor, 
professing the interests of the members, cap 
hope to gain the sympathies of “outsiders” 
by sinking to the levels of rabble-rousing, as 
shown by some of the articles printed, js 
utterly beyond my understanding. To me 
such writings only serve to keep animosities 
in a turmoil among the more unthinking 
people in the unions and gaining no respect 
for labor unions as an institution with any 
class of thinking people——Capr. Cuartes |, 
Jenne, Berlin, Germany. 


SOUND SENSE 


A good many would like to read your 
magazine twice weekly instead of twice 
monthly. It brings some whiffs of the sound 
sense so badly needed in the greatest fool's 
paradise of the ages, reminding old-timers 
of the well-tested concepts that swayed opin. 
ions before the craziness of experts became 
a substitute for the eternal invariable laws, 

The necessities of war exact the pawn 
ing of national credit, but not its prostity 
tion. The idea of printing presses as sources 
of “wealth,” “prosperity,” etc., finds wide 
acceptance. The disgrace of failure to meet 
obligations is not thought of. . . . 

The pressure gangs, including the armed 
aristocracy (most Fascist-minded), get large. 
ly what their chestiness or greed aspires to 

a frightening omen, aggravated by the sur. 
prising timidity of a free, press.—C. C. 
O’DonneELL, New York, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


In 1936, following your forecast in 
Forses, I purchased some Miami Copper 
stock, and was not disappointed. In fact, | 
was fortunate enough to make enough to 
start a small business—fountain lunch and 
drug sundries. 

Naturally during the national emergency 
I served with the forces, spending two and 
a half years in England and France. Forses 


was with me.—M. J. Branpar, Coquille, 
Ore. 


FROM A DOCTOR 


Without exception, the best business mag- 
azine that graces my reception room table. 
~—-Dr. Howarp R. Wison, Carnegie, Pa. 


FOR A BETTER LIFE 


I read your magazine with great interest 


and am struck with many of the things 


which you write. They show a trend of mind 


which is considerably out of the ordinary in 


men who write on finance. Your quotation 
of Texts from the Scriptures and your gen- 
eral writing show that you are thinking 
along the lines of the greater and better 
things of life. If this could only be devel- 
oped further and in such a way as to reach 
the masses, and if other writers generally 
could be induced to write along these lines, 
great good would come to us as a people.— 
Wituiam E. Seavey, Utica, N. Y. 
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Tocelebrate the open- 

ing of the then longest rail line 
in America, the Erie Railroad 
arranged a now famous junket 
for May 14, 1851. Included 
among the guests who made the 
427-mile trip were President 
Millard Fillmore, several mem- 
bers of his cabinet and Daniel 
Webster, who is pictured here 
as he elected to travel. 





SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


_ In his hair was the snow of 69 active years—but 
in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was 
ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- 
ter things. 

So when the Erie Railroad celebrated the open- 
ing of the first “long” rail line, he prescribed his 
own accommodations. Other distinguished guests 
could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 
Webster would take a rocking chair on an open 
flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- 
citing. 

Were he with us today, Daniel would still find 
new and better things along the lines of the Erie. 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- 
ments for a long time, have bowed down before 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY VICTORY BONDS DIESEL 
POWER 
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General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 
cago and Jersey City. 

Here, as in the service of 83 other major lines 
and heavy industries, this modern motive power | 
is dramatically heralding new and better things 
to come. 

For their great power, their speed, their un- 
matched smoothness make one thing clear: 
When whole lines become completely GM 
Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 
fresh new comfort and ease. 















advantages 


@ There are scores of reasons for locating a 
factory in Indiana, reasons which merit your 
thoughtful attention. Here are just a few: 


Availability to 
Markets and Materials 


With its central location . . . its networks of railways 
and paved highways . . . its accessibility to water 
transportation . . . its airline facilities . . . Indiana is 
handy to raw materials—and to vast, profitable markets. 


Favorable Tax Structure 


Industry suffers no tax penalty in Indiana. The State 
has a surplus... unencumbered and unappropriated ... 
of $54,318,210, the highest in its history. A pay-as- 
you-go provision in the Indiana Constitution prohibits 
State indebtedness. You get a square deal here! 


Good Labor Situation 


This is the first State to adopt a labor-management 
charter. With a great preponderance of native-born 
labor, Indiana’s labor record is enviable. Our labor 
laws are fair to all! 


Plenty of Power 


Electric power, generated principally with Indiana 
coal, is available by a modern transmission system to 
all hamlets in the State, most of which have 2-way or 
3-way power service at attractive industrial rates. 


INDIANA 


neue LOICAL baciweteten Location 


indiana Department of Commerce and Public Relations 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA + DEPARTMENT F-1 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: Management-Labor Con. 
ference will agree on no concrete plan | 
for settling disputes. 
Expect only fine-sounding generalities, 


Business will now have to spend much 
more on selling. 


That star—or sarryajod— sala 
Secretary Wallace, knows exactly 


much wages should be increased. i 


President Truman, more mode, 
te. 
doesn’t. 


Stocks seem more reasonably-prig 
than farm lands. 


Senator Byrd recommends: Reduce 
Federal tax-eating employees from 
3,000,000 to 1,000,000. 


Will Congress have re: to efi 
this much-needed economy? 


Our worst-run business is the U. S 
Government. 


All wealth springs from production. 


High wages and low production spél 
poverty, national bankruptcy. 


Wealth comes primarily from work, 
not wages. 


Stockholders and consumers are being 
given scant consideration. 


Consumer spending is not riotous. 


Compulsory arbitration, unless both } 
sides agreed, would be un-American. 


Britain’s Labor Government is acting 
more reasonably than American Labor. 


A prospective boom: Cruises. 
Remove all building obstacles! 


No people can permanently get more} 
than it earns, produces. 


Savings are unexpended income, stored : 
up buying power. 


A time for tolerance. 


FORBES 
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2300 Supply Points 


to serve you .. 


| eam PIN marks a wholesale supply 
point. 
EVERY SUPPLY POINT Carries a stock of 


Texaco lubricants and fuels for your plants, 
wherever located. 








ONE SALES AGREEMENT to cover all your 
plants, giving you the benefits of mass pur- 
chasing power... 





PLUS uniformity —each supply point 


The Texas Company 





carries the same high quality products that 
are preferred throughout industry... 


PLuS the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers — to cooperate in 
increasing output, reducing costs. 


’PHONE the nearest wholesale supply 
point or write to The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 







—in all i 
48 States 








PIMISH THE JOB... 
BEY VICTORY BONDS 


© 1945, T, 1. N. Co, 
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Helps Keep Signals Working ... Tracks Clear! 


As your fast train speeds across the 
country, its starts and stops are con- 
trolled by an intricate signal system. 


These signals must be dependable 
—these systems must stay on the job, 
even if the main power supp)y is in- 
terrupted. That’s why so many rail- 
way control systems turn for stand- 
by power to the rugged batteries in- 
vented by Thomas A. Edison. 


And here his genius came upon 
your Unseen Friend—NICKEL. For 
it is the chemical changes of nickel 
oxides and iron in an alkaline solu- 
tion that make possible these long- 
lived batteries which are free from 
acid, from danger of deterioration in 
stand-by service and from injury 
when discharged. Built of steel plated 
with Nickel, they stand up under the 
roughest use. 





Your Unseen Friend Nickel is on 
the job wherever failure of the power 
supply might mean disaster and wher- 
ever reliable, portable or stand-by 
power is needed. 


In these and countless other ways 
... from the pure Nickel in your ra- 
dio tubes to the Nickel in your stain- 
less steel cutlery ...this versatile 
metal is your Unseen Friend ... as 
much a part of your life as your 
daily paper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


CRE 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Inflation Wages; Deflation Prices 


Bluntly, what President Truman proposes is inflationary 
wages, deflationary prices. A wonderful trick, if it could 
be done successfully. But it can’t. 

His speech was that of a politician rather than a states- 
‘man. 

Its effect upon clamorous unions will be more inflamma- 
tory than soothing. We must expect strikes galore. 

The President sets up no machinery to devise peaceful 


" settlements, proposes no means for arbitration. 


He used these words: “We must get back to the free 
operation of our competitive system.” But his attitude 


_ and actions cannot but delay attainment of that urgently- 


important objective. 

His latest “directive” leaves loopholes for applications 
to increase prices, but under circumstances discouraging 
rather than encouraging to employers. If coerced into pay- 
ing much higher wages, employers, though meanwhile 
they may be forced to incur ruinous losses, may, generally 
speaking, apply for no relief until the lapse of six months 
—and even then have no assurance whatsoever that their 
plight will be remedied or alleviated. 

If it be assumed that price levels will next year be 
raised to meet higher wage costs, what would be the 
effect upon full-volumed employment, avowedly and ad- 
mittedly America’s primary, cardinal, most vital economic 
goal? Bad. Fewer people would be able to buy. Dwindling 
consumption would entail dwindling employment. (One 
manufacturer informs the writer that if wage boosts cur- 
rently demanded were granted, his company would not 


| launch its very substantial all-prepared expansion plan.) 


Instead of President Truman having lifted the fog en- 
veloping our national wage-economic problem, he has 
made “confusion worse confounded.” 

No management knows what to expect wagewise. 

Is it not significant that R. J. Thomas, president, and 
Walter P. Reuther, vice-president, of the Automobile 
Workers, are ecstatic over President Truman’s stand, hail- 
ing it as removing “the last excuse of the automobile com- 
panies to refuse our proposed 30% payroll increase.” 


Will Congress exhibit enough backbone to act in ac-° 


cordance with sound economic principles rather than be 
governed by vote-currying considerations? 

Conditions cry aloud for statesmanship instead of supine- 
ness. 


* 
Will power, wisely exercised, leads to power. 
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Let’s Go Another Mile 


Frank Crane wrote: “The difference between a scrub 
and a thoroughbred is that a scrub will go until he cannot 
go another mile, while the thoroughbred goes until he 
cannot go another mile—and then goes that other mile.” 
We, the people of America, have made a wonderful record 
in furnishing our Government the many, many billions 
necessary to wage the war. Now we are called upon to 
supply at least another $11,000,000,000. Although we have 
arrived at victory, it is essential that we go another mile. 

Let us prove ourselves thoroughbreds rather than scrubs, 


by carrying the Victory Loan over the top. 
* 


If you aspire to become an employer, 
work more than other employees. 
* 


The Investor Still Ignored 


The resources of America have been developed through 
the invested savings of many millions of thrifty men and 
women. America’s world leadership in mass production 
has been made possible by these investments. These same 
investments have made it possible to provide continuously 
the acquisition and installation of the most modern ma- 
chinery and other equipment, to say nothing of the de- 
velopment of the world’s finest railroads, the world’s best 
communications, the world’s best air transport, America’s 
unparalleled system of highways. 

In short, our enjoyment of the highest standards of liv- 
ing ever known has been. brought about by the investment 
of the people’s savings in every line of enterprise. 

Yet this key factor in our national life has been and 
still is being ignored, ignored by the Government, worse 
than ignored by various governmental agencies, ignored 
by labor leaders. President Truman in his latest address 
to the country did not once mention “investor.” The many- 
member Management-Labor Conference now sitting in 
in Washington does not include one investor as such. 
Labor is represented by labor leaders, management is rep- 
resented by company executives; but the real owners of 
industry, the stockholders, are not -directly represented, 
but are represented only by their paid employees, ex- 
ecutives. 

Why should those who have made possible the jobs 
of executives and unioneers be denied direct representa- 
tion? As President of the Investors’ League, representing 
thousands of small stockholders, this writer petitioned 








everyone in high authority at Washington to have one or 
more stockowners named on the committee. But investors 
still are not strongly enough organized to convince the 
powers-that-be at Washington that they cannot with entire 
impunity flout investors, notwithstanding that investors 
outnumber all labor union members put together. 

Are not corporation executives unconscionably short- 
sighted when they neglect to do everything possible to 
develop organized backing by the many millions who 
have furnished the wherewithal to create, develop, main- 
tain our private enterprise system? 

* 
In selling, your mind is more important 
than your tongue. 
* 
Only the petty indulge in pretense. 
* 


Use Educational Advertising 


To insure American stability and genuine prosperity, 
one essential need is sustained economic education. Im- 
pressively demonstrated during the war was the power of 
advertising devoted to furthering the sale of war bonds. 
Industrial and other national advertisers, as well as thou- 
sands of other business and financial concerns, dedicated 
newspaper, magazine and other advertising space to a 
total reaching several hundred millions of dollars, for that 
purpose. 

The war having been won, our supreme objective now 
must be exerting every effort within our power to insure 
peacetime national strength. One invaluable means of 
achieving this is persistent nationwide advertising to 
spread ABC economic education. Enlightened patriotism 
demands this quite as much as it demanded the far-reach- 
ing wartime advertising program. 

The War Advertising Council has now become the 
Advertising Council. Emphasizing that it is imperative 
that business “continue into peacetime with recognition 
of its social responsibility which it so magnificently dis- 
played in war,” the Council fitly points out that national 
advertisers and others “in promoting the general welfare 
inevitably would promote the welfare of business itself.” 

Each industry and segment of our economy should, 
through their associations, immediately proceed to for- 
mulate plans to finance and conduct elementary economic 
education on a scale comparable with that employed to 
aid in financing the war. The late Banker Frank A. Van- 
derlip early this century described America as “a nation 
of economic illiterates.” Events since then have not dis- 
proved that assertion, to put it mildly. Economic illiteracy 
is fatal to the permanent prosperity, social well-being, 
preservation of any people. 

Let American industry, American business, American 
finance arouse themselves to underwriting this so vital 
form of insurance. 


* 


To advance, you must depend more upon 
yourself than upon your boss. 
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Why? Jobs Abegging, Yet Many Idle 


Some 2,000,000 or more label themselves unemployed; 
yet jobs are going abegging even where idleness is widely 
prevalent. What is the explanation? 

First, hundreds of thousands of men and women who } 
worked long hours during the war feel entitled to—and | 
are taking—a rest. Second, governmental unemployment 
payments in many States doubtless are inducing large | 
numbers of workers to remain idle so long as these pay. 
ments continue or until they become tired of loafing. 
Third, far from all laid-off wartime wage-earners are able 
to obtain as much pay for peacetime work; thus they are | 
not inclined to resume work immediately. Fourth, count. | 
less corporations and smaller concerns have announced 
expansion plans which presage the hiring of help in the 
near future. 

Predictions from Washington that the country will be 
afflicted by some 8,000,000 unemployed in the Spring do 
not seem well-founded—unless several million returned 
servicemen as well as men and women wage-earners re | 
leased from war-producing plants choose to remain idle 
while their means last. This last may conceivably happen 
on an unwholesomely large scale. But present prospects 
are that jobs will steadily become more plentiful, at least 
in all but a few areas which were largely non-industrial 
before big war plants were hastily set up. 

Unemployment prospects do not constitute our mos | 
serious social-economic menace. Thoughtful people are, 
rightly, more concerned lest Washington, by shortsighted 
and unconsidered measures, gravely imperil our whol 
American system and solvency. 

* 
Peacetime victories call for as much 
effort as wartime victories. 
* 


Acts Voluntarily: No Strikes 


“We don’t have any strikes,” observed the president o 
a manufacturing company employing 8,000. 

“How do you do it?” I asked. 

“Maybe it’s because we try always to act voluntarily, 
to give our people things before they demand them, to do 
more for them than the unions ask. For example, we pro 
vide every employee with group insurance, without cost; 
we provide hospitalization, also free; we have a very lib 
eral plan for paying men or women who have to take 
time off through sickness. Then, every employee over 2 
years of age who has been with us for three years be 
comes eligible for our pension plan. . . . Altogether, wt 
have a most loyal group, comparatively little labor turm 
over. As for executives, research workers and other sal 
aried men, it is not at all uncommon for them to refust 
offers from other companies at better pay.” 

That conversation was inspired by a recent editorial 
here urging employers to grant voluntarily every feasible 
benefit to workers, not to wait until compelled by law ot 
labor unions. 
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“I finished high school when 

I was 19 and got married on graduation 

day. My bride stayed with her folks, while I went to the 
nearest big town to hunt work. The first two nights I 
slept in the park. Then I found an outside job washing 
windows. 


“T liked being out 
in the open. I’d been 
All-State Center in 
football. But one day 
when I saw a guy 
grinning through 
a factory window 
at me, I said, 
‘What you grin- 
ning at, brother?’ 
He said,“You’re husky 
enough to work in 
here.’ So I went inside. 







“It was an automobile factory, and I began to learn 
a little about cars. But most impor- 
& tant at the time, I earned 
enough more to send 
for my wife. With our 
} first savings we bought 
; a lot. Then, working 
after hours for a 
| whole year, we 
( built the five- 
room house, where 
, our kids were born. 
i We did all the car- 
: ! pentry work our- 
é Pa selves, set out the 
XJ ll sf shrubs, and fixed up 
i the yard. 



















“Our nice big lawn gave me an inspiration that 
was the turning point in my life. I fixed up some second 
hand cars and sold them right off the front lawn. All 
kinds of people took a fancy to my open air showroom. 
After two years I hired my first mechanic and my first 
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salesman, and sales increased 
five times over the best I could do alone. I knew I 
was in business, and qui¢ experimenting with other jobs. 


“One thing I noticed about selling cars. I got best 
results with cars made by Chry- 
sler Corporation. They sold 
faster and stood up better. _{| 
They becamemy favorites 
and I concentrated on 
them. One day some 
factory people in- 
vited me to lunch, 
praised my work. / 
Then they offered | 
me the regular 
Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealership for the 
whole town. I 
hadn’t dreamed of 
such a thing, but I 
grabbed it mighty quick, and I’ve never been sorry. 








“The next thing I knew there was a war on and I 
had to dig in to make my dealership survive. It did more 
than that. It made good money and grew fast. Now I’ve 
bought the biggest building on Automobile 
Row and I’m shooting for a whale of a 
business when we 
have new cars again. 6 
I'm 39 now with Gis’ 
just 20 years’ ex- te | 
perience since the | 
night I spent in the park.” 


= « * 
NOTE: This is another true and 
typical story of individual 
initiative and enterprise. 
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U. S. Senator from Nebraska 


QO most vital problem today is 


to win the Battle of Reconver- 

sion. Right now, we are at a 
point where uncertainty may well pre- 
vent us from reaching our ultimate 
goal. A complete, all-out effort must 
be made to get the wheels of industry 
humming, to insure an era of expand- 
ing prosperity and the largest possible 
number of jobs. 

Hundreds of returning. veterans and 
small business men, prevented from 
activities by the confusion of economic 
forces, have come to me as a member 
of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, asking two questions: What does 
this Administration propose to do to 
induce new business venture? How 
does it plan to assure maximum em- 
ployment? No answer to either ques- 
tion rests in the New Deal Utopian 
panacea, the so-called Full Employ- 
ment Bill, which to my mind is the 
most flagrant attempt yet to undermine 
our free economy. 


My answer—a business man’s an- 
swer—to both questions would be to 
assure the country the opportunity for 
the success and legitimate profit of 
1,000,000 brand new businesses, ser- 
vices and professions, plus a fresh 
chance for the thousands of small busi- 
nesses which were war casualties. 


A DEFEATIST POLICY 


That would be the sound, American 
approach to the fullest possible em- 
ployment. Yet, for the next half cen- 
tury, attempts to legislate jobs will 
probably be with us, kept alive by in- 
ternal malcontents and alien subver- 
sives working through misguided eco- 
nomic planners and professional “do- 
gooders.” There is no logical reason 
for this type of thinking in America. 

It denies the inherent American 
pride of self-sufficiency and initiative 
and propounds the idea that a man, 
his company or his union is no longer 
able to find opportunity and security 
except within a collective system. 
It is a defeatist and a deficit philos- 
ophy of providing employment upon 
4 


vast debt, as opposed to our traditional 
way of providing employment out of 
production and the actual creation of 
new wealth. It completely ignores 
sound and proven economic principles, 
such as the fact that the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and free labor 
has produced the highest standard of 
living ever reached by civilization; 
and was the only economic system able 
in the hour of world peril to furnish 
the fighters, the workers, the produc- 
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regimented control; (2) every year 
the Russians incorporate more of the 
methods of American free enterprise, 
wherever they make progress in eman. 
cipating the worker from slavery to the 
machine and from complete subseryi- 
ence to the totalitarian economic sys. 
tem. 

Any serious consideration of the 
Full Employment Bill must admit these 
facts: Either the measure opens the 
way toward entire and arbitrary gov- 





Senator Wherry, Republican whip, contending that even 
labor leaders admit privately that the Full Employment 
Bill would lead to government control, here proposes a 
four-point program to meet the problem 





tion and the machines capable of 
smashing enemies whose aggression 
had been long and carefully planned 
upon a basis of controlled industry 
and regimented labor. 

The idea behind the Full Employ- 
ment Bill has been publicized in such 
a manner as to make its opponents 
appear to deny the virtue and neces- 
sity of the fullest possible employment. 
Obviously, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Everybody wants to 
see full employment, not only for de- 
cent Christian reasons of humanity, 
but also for the selfish reason that 
everybody profits. There is no contro- 
versy over the basic soundness of full 
employment. The controversy is wheth- 
er the Government can make such a 
guarantee without, in the process, de- 
stroying the only real source of em- 
ployment—industry. 

There is nothing new in the funda- 
mental idea of planning an entire 
economy to the end that it produces 
full employment and security. The 
Pharoahs tried it, ‘and fell, as did the 
Incas, and Hitler. We have yet to see 
what happens with the Soviet experi- 
ment, but of its present state we do 
know two things: (1) Few Americans 
prefer Russia’s standard of living and 


ernment control of all industry. all 
business, all farming and all labor. or 
else it means absolutely nothing. It is 
a “Fool” Employment Bill, which fools 
the public into believing that it will 
guarantee employment, whereas actu- 
ally the measure contains no means of 
providing it. In essence, the bill goes 
no further than a declaration of policy. 
No money, nor means of raising mon- 
ey to meet payrolls is provided; nor 
is there any definition of skills and 
employment, rates of pay, or types of 
work which might be created. 

The bill would commit Congress, a 
least morally, to a program of guar 
anteeing full employment by some 
means which could not be other than 
arbitrary, totalitarian and entirely de 
structive of our free and competitive 
economic system. The spirit of the bil 
aims at a vast government dole 
made employment—raking leaves and 
building non-productive works—which 
would be paid for out of taxes and 
deficit spending at the very time when 
the burden would act most heavily to 
further depress existing industry and 
the possibility of new business. With 
a saturation of government borrowing 
power there would be no _ further 
means of raising the enormous deficil 
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Harris & Ewing 


“The so-called Full Employment Bill is a flagrant attempt to undermine our economy" 


payrolls on non-productive works. The 
only alternative would then be for the 
Government to enter directly into com- 
petition with established industry, 
using means akin to outright confis- 
cation and permanent static controls 
over all segments of our economy. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL INEVITABLE 


Up to the point where any type of 
government guarantee would become 
effective, the impending threat of gov- 
ernment control would hang like a 
sword of Damocles over business, in- 
dustry and labor. Friends of labor 
have admitted this to me privately. 
From the outset, the Government 
would have to be ready to compel peo- 
ple to work where, for how long and 
at what wages and jobs bureaucrats 
dictated. Since full employment could 
not be guaranteed if widespread strikes 
were to ensue, the Government would 
either have to stop strikes or strikes 
would stop full employment—and pro- 
duction—for such time as they might 
be in progress. The rights of unions. 
the initiative of private enterprise and 
the freedom of the individual would 
all be equally endangered and con- 
stricted. 

In my opinion, that is precisely 
what the professional economic plan- 
ners aim at: A state of vague and illu- 
sory promises and threats which would 
ultimately sap the vigor of our tra- 
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ditional system. At the moment, the 
bill lies shelved in the House, but we 
can expect efforts either to wiggle it 
through in present form, or to intrigue 
toward a compromise measure which 
will still contain the basic elements of 
this defeatist thinking. 

Now, there is a way toward real full 
employment, and it is the American 
way that has worked effectively in the 
past. It lies in forthright legislation 
that will actually help instead of hin- 
der the real sources of wealth and 
prosperity—free labor and free indus- 
try. The only possible opportunity for 
permanent full employment is under an 
expanding economy which, through 
increased efficiency, improved _tech- 
niques and a free play of competitive 
markets and supplies, will continue to 
provide more and more goods and 
services, at lower costs and prices. It 
is obvious that we cannot maintain 
such trends if we permit our Govern- 
ment to establish basic economic polli- 
cies detrimental to 
practice. 

If we seriously hope for permanent 
prosperity and full employment, we 
have got to begin at the grass roots 
of all production and the origin of 
all wealth—the soil. We possess no 
wealth that did not originate in agri- 
culture, woods or mines. We have got 
to see that those industries are given 
the opportunity for prosperity. Then 


sound business 
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we have got to look to the greatest 
giver of employment—not the farms 
or factories—but the middle bracket, 
which includes our self employed, our 
small businesses; our service trades 
and professions. This group constitutes 
the great proportion of the country’s 
earners and purchasing power, and, 
during the years of economic transi- 
tion, has been without voice and is 
nearly throttled. 

To give an idea of this group’s com- 
parative importance: In 1870, employ- 
ment was divided into Agriculture, 
53.5; Manufacture, 21.9; Service, 
24.6. We find in 1920 that a great 
change had taken place and Agricul- 
ture showed only 27.6 of employment, 
Manufacture, 32.9, and Service, 39.5. 
But in 1930, Service had jumped to 
47.2 of all employment! Agriculture 
had dropped to 21.9 and Manufacture 
to 30.9. The expansion in this group 
should be even greater in the post- 
reconversion period. 

It seems logical, then, to look to the 
Service group, the small business 
bracket, as offering the firmest key- 
stone for post-war prosperity. It is this 
group particularly which would be 
further burdened and discriminated 
against by any attempt at government 
guarantee of full employment. It is 
small business that suffers most from 
red tape, paper work and restrictions. 
By the nature of its operations, its own 
employment and its employing can 
not be guaranteed. It is inherent in 
small business that it does not simply 
improve a technique to increase its 
profit, nor does it always produce for 
an already existing market. The small 
business has to go out and sell -its 
offerings; it actually has to create its 
own market. It is the chief producer 
and the chief user of employment, and 
it is the chief consumer of all business 
in itself. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


To help all business, but small busi- 
ness in particular, to create the fullest 
and most immediate employment, | 
recommend concentrated public urg- 
ing of the following four legislative 
steps: 

l. Revise the tax structure, so 
that present inflationary trends are 
eliminated and venture and risk in- 
vestment is not jeopardized by an- 
tagonistic fiscal management. A nig- 
gardly tax reduction will not give the 
impetus necessary to free risk capital 

{Continued on page 40) 








Collaring “White Collars” 


By HOWARD RUSHMORE 





ACKED by the AFL and CIO, 

a nationwide drive to unionize 

the stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks and other “white collar” work- 
ers of America is now underway. 

For years both the AFL and CIO 
have been prone to ignore this class 
of prospective dues-payers. During the 
war years, however, representatives of 
the white collar unions drummed into 
the ears of labor potentates the im- 
portance of this field, with its 800 dif- 
ferent categories covering some 20,- 
000,000 men and women who might 
become card-holders. 

As a result, William Green of the 
AFL and Philip Murray of the CIO 
have both given the green light to all- 
out drives to draw office workers into 
their groups. Today, while current 
strikes and industrial unrest are steal- 
ing the headlines, the white collar 
unions are busy increasing their mem- 
bership, at a faster rate than ever be- 
fore. 

Although the total membership of 
both AFL and CIO white collar unions 





Howarp Rusumore is Labor Editor of the 
New York Journal-American. 
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Ewing-Galloway 
According to union propaganda, only one in 1,000,000 will reach the top 


is only around 150,000, this represents 
a tremendous gain over figures of five 
years ago; and union heads in this 
field of organization claim that their 


one big solution to the difficulties that 
white collar workers will face in the 
post-war period. In the words of 
Howard Coughlin, regional represen. 
tative of the AFL office group in New 
York: 

“Our collective bargaining agree. 
ments, in addition to providing fair 
minimum wages, also contain a clause 
which protects the employee against 
unjust discharge. He need have no 
fear that after he has given a company 
faithful service for many years he will 
suddenly be discharged without good 
and sufficient cause.” 


WHY A UNION? 


Literature distributed by the AFL 
under the heading of “Why Do Office 
Workers Need a Union?” reads: 

“This group of workers is more ex- 
ploited than any other craft. Favorit- 
ism, pull, lay-offs according to the 
whim of the employer, the using of 
one worker against another, and flashy 
titles without appropriate compensa- 
tion are just a few of the many prac- 
tices foisted upon the white collar 





While strikes steal the headlines, 


thousands of office 


workers are quietly being organized. What about YOUR 
employees?. Ace they immune to union propaganda? Don't 
be too suré until you read this story 





added membership is not based on 
unstable “war work” but comes from 
industries and businesses where dues 
will be paid for years to come by help 
that will “stay on the job.” 

Three years ago the Office Employ- 
ees International Union, AFL, num- 
bered 10,000 members. In many cities, 
other AFL unions either ignored it or 
accepted it as a necessary evil, But 
today the AFL is boasting that 90,000 
members have been added to the OEIU 
roles since 1942. The fundamental 
idea of the AFL campaign is based 
upon the idea that unionization is the 


worker. These conditions can be wiped 
out and economic security substituted 
by affiliation with our union.” 

The AFL is pitching its campaign 
on the theory that the halcyon pre- 
1929 days are gone forever in the 
minds of their would-be subjects—the 
tough-minded, individualistic white 
collar workers who have traditionally 
scorned unions and believed that, fol- 
lowing the American way, they would 
one day become executives if they 
worked hard enough. 

So the Office Workers Union has set 
out to impress upon the white collar 
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worker that under capitalism he has 
no chance of bettering himself other 
than through the union, and that his 
dream of a swivel chair is simply part 
of “Wall Street propaganda!” 

That this determined drive, which is 
utilizing radio, newspapers and skillful 
propaganda, is making headway can 
be gained from a study of AFL work 
in the past three years. It has been 
telling stenographers, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, bank clerks, teachers, mu- 
nicipal, state and Federal employees 
that: “You have one chance in a mil- 
lion to be an executive. Get over that 
old-fashioned idea and resign yourself 
to the fact that you'll never get any- 
thing more than you have now unless 
the union is there to fight for it—and 
we don’t promise to make you head of 
the corporation.” 


GLOWING PROMISES 


Instead, AFL literature promises: 
“A standard work week, sick leave, 
wage rates of all classifications com- 
mensurate with such classifications, 
holidays with pay, vacations with pay, 
maternity leave (for one year) with- 
out loss of seniority, time and a half 


- for all overtime work and many other 


clauses.” 

These rosy promises have obtained 
results. The AFL white collar union 
holds a closed shop contract with the 
Henry J. Kaiser shipyards on the West 
Coast, where they claim 15,000 mem- 
bers. They also have locals in oil. On 
the East Coast they claim to have con- 
tracts and agreements with office em- 
ployees of a variety of industries, such 
as McKesson-Robbins, Canada Dry, 
Ludwig-Bauman, Borden’s Milk, Warn- 





er Brothers pictures, Paramount News 
and private utilities. In Chicago, locals 
have been organized among the white 
collar workers of Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines, and there is currently a 
recruiting drive on to sign up Dun and 
Bradstreet employees. Throughout the 
country, in fact, the drive is gaining 
ground. 

AFL spokesmen have as a selling 
point to the more stubborn office work- 
ers that union contracts have been 
signed under which clerical help re- 
ceive as much as $65 a week. How- 
ever, there is no fixed nationwide scale, 
except that demands often jump 25% 
to 40% above the employer’s mini- 
mum. The maternity clause, promise 
of three weeks’ vacation after five 
years of work and other organizing 
slogans are aimed at the millions of 
women office workers who constitute 
the basis for the recruiting campaign. 

Union technique varies with the lo- 
cality. In many New York offices the 
labor organization is represented by 
only one girl, who is depended on to 
build up the membership. Initiation 
fee is a flat $2, with monthly dues- 
payments of $1.50. Compared with 
dues in steel, coal or transportation, 
these are low rates, but labor lead- 
ers love to think of 1,000,000 office 
workers organized on that basis, with 
an annual income to the union treasury 
of $18,000,000. 

During the past three years the AFL 
campaign has been more aggressive 
than the CIO. But the latter’s United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America has recently moved out to 
combat AFL gains, thus providing the 
average employer with the gloomy 
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Unions are wooing women with promises of maternity leaves, time and a half for 
overtime, three weeks’ vacation after five years of work and many other clauses 
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post-war picture of his stenographers 
and bookkeepers besieged with an 
inter-labor battle for control of his 
front office staff. 

Actually, the UOPWA has only 
about 40,000 members so far, most of 
them in New York. It has contracts 
with the Prudential, Metropolitan Life 
and John Hancock Insurance Co.’s, 
chiefly with the industrial agents’ sec- 
tion. It has scattered locals in various 
industries, some strength in the pub- 
lishing business and contracts in iso- 
lated instances with such companies as 
the Dravo Corp. of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. However, the CIO office group, 
because of its consistent screaming on 
behalf of Communist policies and 
its diligent work for Sidney Hill- 
man’s Political Action Committee, 
has alienated itself with many of its 
prospective clients and dues-payers. 
The AFL, quick to recognize this, re- 
quires an applicant to sign a state- 
ment that he is not affiliatea with a 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist organiza- 
tion. 


USE SKILLED PROPAGANDA 


The CIO is answering this by a flood 
of literature denying that the UOPWA 
is Communist. Some of this literature 
boasts that the “UOPWA has nego- 
tiated over $13,000,000 worth of sal- 
ary increases in the last year,” and 
that “White collar employees have 
been the economic stepchildren of our 
society for a long time . . . they owe 
it to their sons, their brothers, their 
husbands and sweethearts overseas as 
well as to themselves to reach out and 
take their rightful dignity and eco- 
nomic status in the nation.” 

This is an, all-out campaign and 
neither labor group is fooling. They 
intend to organize every office they 
can, whether the industry has 5,000 
employees or 15. They feel that the 
years of the Roosevelt administration 
and its theories played an important 
part in destroying the age-old white 
collar workers’ dream of individual 
attainment based on work and ability. 
They are using skilled technique and 
propaganda. 

Employers who belittle this drive 
must remember that the AFL white 
collar union recruited 90,000 members 
in three years. The CIO will try to 
surpass that figure. And the AFL and 
CIO figuratively lick their chops when 
they visualize millions of white collar 


workers paying dues at the rate of 
$1.50 a head. 
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Executives Die Too Young! 


By DR. WILL IRVINE HENDERSON 


T has been long recognized that 

particular industries have their 

own specific occupational diseases, 
which kill off those employed in 
them long before their natural time. 
There is the dread among 
miners, lead poisoning among those 
employed in paint works, bends among 
sandhogs, etc. In my opinion, it is 
time to recognize that the business 
executive is also very susceptible to 
one particular occupational ailment. 
one that is directly attributable to the 
nature of his work. Where it does not 
prove fatal, it far too often totally in- 
capacitates. 

Not all executives, of course, are 
affected, any more than all workers in 
an industry suffer or die before their 
time from the occupational disease pe- 
culiar to it. However, I have found 
from experience that an undue per- 
centage of business executives suffer 
from impaired heart action or circula- 
tory disturbances connected therewith, 
leading far too often to early deaths 
in the prime of manhood. 


silicosis 


TWO PRIME FACTORS 


I think that two simple factors are 
principally responsible for this: (1) 
The executive's early background; (2) 
the conditions under which he works. 
both on his way up and when he has 
reached the top. Your average execu- 
tive usually has to his credit, before 
he enters business, several years of 
college training and perhaps some of 
preparatory school. This generally 
means that the same indomitableness 
of will and character that later marked 
him for distinction in the business 
world also made him a leader in ath- 
letic activities in his school and col- 
lege days. 

Unfortunately, these leadership qual- 
ities on the fields of sport have their 
repercussion when he enters business. 
say at around 25 years of age. He will 





Dr. HENDERSON is a graduate of the Toronto 
University School of Medicine, where he 
was a classmate of Banting, the discoverer 
of insulin. He is Chief of Staff of the Wick- 
ersham Hospital, New York City. 





Are hidden ailments menacing your future? Is golf a suicidal 


pastime? At 40, is your life beginning—or ending? Here are 


some startling answers, by a noted physician 





have an overdeveloped heart—what is 
popularly known as “athlete’s heart.” 
This is going to be a liability to him 
in business, which would not have 
been the case had he entered an occu- 
pation where heavy physical labor kept 
the heart muscles active and in con- 
dition. 

The sedentary nature of the future 


executive's job, where mental exertion 


may be at a maximum but the physical 
at a minimum, results in those over- 
developed heart muscles of college 
days becoming, year by year, more 
flaccid. The whole body also tends to 
flabbiness, which will develop later 
into premature obesity. 

When, probably somewhere around 
the 40’s, he finds himself promoted 
from a more or less circumscribed 
desk job to the more complex world 
of the executive, new and additional 
demands are made on his physical 
stamina. Also, with his enhanced in- 
come, his mode of life changes and 
the tempo is stepped up. In my opin- 
ion, it is in meeting the challenge of 
these altered conditions that, in the 
case of the average executive, errors 
of judgment in health matters begin. 





Ewing Galloway 
if you want your life as well as your 
score to be in the eighties, take it easy! 


For example, the young executive 
will find that, added to his responsi- 
bilities during business hours, there 
are new ones to which he must attend 
during social hours. People important 
to the business have to be met and 
entertained, public dinners and lunch- 
eons attended. There will be more 
traveling to do. This extra pressure 
leads to high nervous tension. Pres- 
ently, he begins to feel the dead weight 
of physical fatigue, what is jocularly 
called “that tired feeling.” Far from 
being a joking matter, however, this 
is a serious situation, one to be taken 
up with the family physician. For the 
tired feeling is an early warning and, 
if heeded and the causes corrected in 
time, may save many a brilliant busi- 
ness man, who might otherwise be 
doomed to die too young, for long 
years of usefulness to his firm. 


DON'T DOCTOR YOURSELF! 


What usually happens, however, is 
that the young executive constitutes 
himself his own physician. He attrib- 
utes his fatigue to pressure of work 
and lack of physical fitness, instead of 
to a poor mode of life. A tendency to 
obesity probably convinces him that 
he is overweight and that he should 
train himself to the condition of his 
college days. He goes in for strenuous 
physical exercise, at irregular inter- 
vals, at the various clubs to which an 
enhanced income now enables him to 
belong. 


He applies himself at handball or 
golf, or some other form of athletics, 
with the assiduity of his younger days. 
A suicidal procedure! The spirit to 
win, natural to every born leader of 
strain is put on heart muscles that 
men, may still be burning bright, but 
the tlesh is now weak. An unwarranted 
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once could respond, but which years 
of sedentary occupation have now 
made all but dormant. Thus his self- 
prescribed cure is the surest way for 
the young executive to aggravate his 
disease and add another name, un- 
necessarily early, to the obituary col- 
umns. 

Besides a heart predisposed by ath- 
leticism to functional failure, to what 
else would I attribute the early mor- 
tality of so many executives? To both 
of the following, each, also, having an 
indirect bearing on the heart: (1) 
Lack of nutrition, especially at the 
proper times; (2) lack of regularity. 

My patients sometimes seem sur- 
prised when I tell them they’re under- 
nourished. They confuse nutrition with 
the intake of food. Nutrition means 
the regular absorption by the body of 
all the elements that are constantly re- 
quired to keep it in repair. Of these 
elements, because of his higher bodily 
development, especially as regards his 
nervous system, man requires a great- 
er variety constantly—I repeat, “con- 
stantly’—than any other animal. 


BALANCED DIET ESSENTIAL 


The executive who grabs a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, on the run for 
the 7:45, and follows it with a lunch 
of crackers and milk at his desk, even 
if followed by a sumptuous dinner at 
night, is headed for nutritional trouble. 
During the day his body is not getting 
from such a Spartan diet the variety 
of elements required for the constant 
repair of the various parts. Result? 
Excessive fatigue at the end of the 
day. The danger to the heart from 
eating one heavy meal a day should 
also be considered. In digesting a meal 
the heart is busy pumping blood to 
the stomach regions. One heavy meal 
provides a peak load which flabby 
heart muscles should not be asked to 
carry. The executive should rather eat 
three meals a day, all moderate in size 
but thoroughly well balanced. 

By regularities I mean not only 
those of eating but also of all body 
habits, especially of elimination. | 
wish I could sufficiently emphasize the 
importance of this. The persistent prac- 
tice of some business men of not ob- 
serving this health rule is a direct 
cause of cumulative toxemia. This 
Causes various complications: Nervous 
headaches, nervous tension and, of 
course, hardening of the arteries, the 
chief source of strain to the heart. 

There are three very important ex- 
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Ewing Galloway 
At 40, fishing's a much safer form of rec- 
reation than a strenuous handball game 


cesses the executive should avoid: 
(1) Over-fatigue; (2) over-eating; 
(3) over-exercise. Don’t confuse over- 
fatigue with natural tiredness from an 
extra hard day’s work. A good night’s 
sleep will cure this. The over-fatigue 
I refer to is that from night after 
night of prolonged work after the of- 
fice is closed, which leaves you next 
day hardly able to drag yourself to 
vour desk. If the job gets too big for 
you, recognize it in time and share the 
work. Also, don’t confuse over-eating 
with adequate nourishment, nor over- 
exercise with moderate physical exer- 
tion. After 40, moderation should be 
your aim in all things. However, you 
need not practice ascetic self-denial. 


HINTS ON HEALTH 


The sad thing about the executive 
who is doomed to die too young is that 
generally there are no outward warn- 
ing signs. Looking the picture of 
health, his forced over-activity pre- 
sents to his friends the simulated ap- 
pearance of a human dynamo. He 
himself, however, may have been con- 
scious of danger signs, among others: 
(1) Shortness of breath; (2) persis- 
tent fatigue; (3) pain over the heart. 

Of course, these symptoms may not 
be forewarnings of what we have 
called the executive’s “occupational 
ailment.” But to be reassured at all 
times, be examined by your family 
physician at least twice a year, espe- 
cially with reference to the following: 
(1) Weight; (2) pulse; (3) X-ray 
records of any heart enlargement. If 
the check is satisfactory you will have 
nothing to worry about. 


DON'T OVERDO 


However, this will not absolve you 
from taking—about twice a year—a 
period of some three weeks’ relaxation, 
completely forgetting office worries. 
Indulge in moderate exercise only, 
gradually stepping up its intensity. 
But don’t overdo anything. Especially, 
resist the temptation to overeat. 

Having looked after your physical 
side during your recreation, a body 
refreshed and repaired will in turn 
take care of your mental stresses, your 
nervous tensions, your fits of temper 
and your tantrums when you resume 
your business activities. 





a year. 


up in the obituary columns. 


thoroughly well balanced. 





Six “Don'ts” for Executives 


Don’t get over-fatigued. Too much night work may ruin your health 
as well as your disposition. Get about three weeks’ relaxation—twice 


Don’t think “that tired feeling” is a matter to, be taken lightly. See 
your physician. Don’t try to prescribe for yourself. 


Don’t confuse nutrition with food intake. You can dine regularly at 
the best restaurants and still be under-nourished. 


Don’t over-exercise. Athletics are all right, but remember—you’re 
not a college boy any more. Don’t overdo it or you may soon wind 


Don’t grab your breakfast “on the run”; and don’t over-eat. Make it 
a habit to eat three leisurely meals a day, moderate in size but 


Don’t try to act like a human dynamo simply because you look the 
picture of health. You may feel fine, but don’t forget that your heart 
is growing old, too. Shortness of breath may be a danger signal. 
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Revise Our Patent System? 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


OR the past century and a half 

the American patent system has 

served as the keystone of our 
economy. Largely as a result of the 
encouragement to inventiveness given 
by the patent laws, this country has 
achieved the greatest productivity and 
the highest standard of living enjoyed 
by any nation in the whole history of 
civilization. Nowhere else has the bur- 
den of toil been so much eased by 
technical contrivances. This techno- 
logical development has been especial- 
ly noteworthy during the past 50 
years. Concurrent with this growth, 
the number of patents issued annually 
has shown a marked increase. 

In the past decade, however, this 
trend has been reversed, the number 
of patents granted each year showing 
a sharp decline. During this period the 
patent system has been subjected to 
much public, as well as judicial, criti- 
cism. Reformers have introduced many 
bills seeking to improve and revamp 
existing laws in the light of this criti- 
cism. 


THREE-PRONGED ATTACK 


The attacks on the patent system re- 
volve mainly about three charges: 

1. That it has become an instrument 
of monopoly. 

2. That it prejudices national safety 
in time of war. 

3. That it acts contrary to public 
interest by withholding the benefits of 
scientific discoveries. 

Defenders of the system, while 
granting that some improvements can 
be made, are concerned with the impli- 
cations underlying these attacks, which 
lead them to believe that the entire 
system may be destroyed or impaired, 
or a condition created which would 
ultimately bring about the virtual so- 
cialization, not only of patents, but of 
all scientific research. 

As to the charge that a patent is an 
instrument of monopoly, it is main- 





Eitmer M. SHANKLAND is an Associate Edi- 


tor of Forbes. 
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Is our present patent set-up outmoded? Will proposed re- 


forms socialize research? Here’s a pro and con discussion of 


a topic of vital interest to both business and the public 





tained that while a patent grant does 
confer a temporary, exclusive privilege 
on the inventor, to prevent others from 
using his invention, it also confers a 
permanent benefit upon the nation. 
Upon the grant of the patent full 
knowledge of the invention is imme- 
diately made available to the public, 
and after the expiration of the patent 
any member of the public is free to use 
it. This temporary privilege (at pres- 
ent 17 years) is given to the inventor 
to enable him to secure recompense 
for his efforts. In order for an inven- 
tion to qualify for this privilege, it 
must meet certain tests. For example, 
it must be new, must have utility, and 
the “inventive faculty” must have been 
exercised in its creation. 

The patent grant has been the most 
effectual means of affording incentive 
to, and protection for, the inventor, as 
well as the investor backing him. To- 
day, of course, the lone inventor has 
been displaced to a considerable extent 
by the industrial laboratory, housing 
many facilities and research workers. 
It’s estimated that at least $300,000,- 
000 of stockholders’ money is spent 
annually on research. This expenditure 
could only be justified by a patent 
grant giving these organizations the 
opportunity to enjoy the benefits of 
whatever discoveries they produce, 
since it takes many more millions of 
dollars to develop and commercialize 
such discoveries and to place the re- 
sults on the market for the benefit of 
the public. 

As to the charge that the present 
law is prejudicial to the national in- 
terest in time of war, defenders of the 
system claim that the exchange of 
patents between U. S. and foreign 
concerns actually has been of im- 
measurable benefit. Without this ex- 





change, for example, the production 
of such vital war materials as buna 
rubber, synthetic toluol, 100 octane 
gas and many more important prod- 
ucts would have been long delayed. 
Congressional investigations, more- 
over, do not substantiate this charge. 
In 1941, Army and Navy officials testi- 
fied that the armed forces were not 
hindered in any way through patents 
held by industry. This fact was cor- 
roborated by the OPM, which stated 
that it did not find any single instance 
whereby production for national de- 
fense had been delayed or hampered 
by the assertion of patent rights. As a 
matter of fact, under the law the Gov- 
ernment can not be prevented from in- 
fringing the rights of a patentee. Dur- 
ing a national emergency, or even in 
peacetime, it can use any patent with- 
out leave. The patentee thereupon has 
recourse to the U. S. Court of Claims 
for recompense. 


DETRIMENTAL TO PUBLIC? 


Much has been made of the fact that 
a patentee, by being allowed to do as 
he liked with his patent—to license 
anyone he chooses, on his own terms 
—injures the public welfare. It’s 
claimed that in this way exclusive 
rights to a patent have fostered monop- 
olies and impeded technological prog- 
ress. Moreover, small businesses are 
deprived of the opportunity to use 
such discoveries. To prevent this, com- 
pulsory licensing is advocated. 

Congressional investigations, how- 
ever, show that such instances are rare, 
and do not justify the remedy pro- 
posed. The National Patent Planning 
Commission, after a searching inquiry, 
has come to the same conclusion. While 
compulsory licensing is intended to 
afford every business the opportunity 
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of sharing in scientific discovery, the 
Commission found that for every small 
firm that suffered from inability to use 
a patent, there was another whose 
whole existence depended upon its not 
being forced to share its knowledge 
with larger companies. 

It may be that this controversy is 
entering the final stage on a note of 
compromise. Casper W. Ooms, lately 
appointed Commissioner of Patents, 
stated in a recent interview that in 
many instances he believed the public 
interest was best served by private 
monopoly, while in cases pertaining to 
the national defense and public welfare 
the burden of scientific research should 
be assumed by the Government. He 
believes, moreover, that the incentive 
for inventing should be made “more 
real to the individual, but we must 
avoid the possibility of setting up bar- 
ricades against any line of technologi- 
cal research.” Ooms also favors the 
20-year bill now pending, which pro- 
vides that no patent monopoly shall 
endure more than 20 years from its 


| filing. He also sees the need for a re- 
| vision of the standards governing 


patentability. 


SUBSIDIZED FOUNDATION PROPOSED 
A recent report of the Office of 


Scientific Research and Development 


has stimulated legislative activity in 
the subject of patents, as well as in 
the broader field of scientific research. 
As a basis for providing new impetus 
to such research, the report proposes a 
national foundation, backed by Federal 
subsidies. Also stressed is the necessity 
of providing suitable incentive to pri- 
vate industry in conducting research, 
and the need to strengthen the patent 
system to prevent abuses which reflect 
discredit upon it. 

Among the more important legisla- 
tive measures originally proposed were 
those of Senators Magnuson and Kil- 
gore. In the broader field of research, 
their bills would create a national 
foundation as a wholly independent 
government agency. The Magnuson 
bill, however, did not cover the sub- 
ject of patent control. A more radical 
Viewpoint was reflected in the Kilgore 
measure, which in the opinion of 
many observers would practically se- 
cure the socialization of research ac- 
tivities, for it provided that all inven- 
tions or discoveries of the foundation 
would become its exclusive property. 
Even partial aid to other groups 

{Continued on page 41) 
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HEAT TRANSFER SPECIALISTS 
in the Diesel Locomotive Field 





e Horsepower in the flesh would never stand such treatment. 
Today’s mighty diesels bring fast passenger and long, heavy 
freight trains to their destinations on time—through all kinds of 
weather. And hardly do they complete their runs when they are 
called upon for return trips — often with only minutes for main- 
tenance. . . . Cooling keeps these giants in condition for such 
abuse — cooling in most cases engineered by Young Heat Trans- 
fer Specialists. Compact to fit limited space—sturdy to withstand 
terrific pounding and high speeds — they maintain the required 
lube oil and engine jacket coolant temperatures so essential to 
efficient engine performance. Young designs and builds Heat 
Transfer Units for diesel engines from the smallest to the larg- 
est. Consult Young Engineers with your cooling problems. 





Whitcomb Locomotives for both 
foreign and domestic service are 
equipped with Young Radiators. 






For many years Baldwin 
Locomotive Works has used 
Young Cooling Equipment. 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


* * * * * * * * * * *« 
OIL COOLERS + GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS + INTERCOOLERS + ENGINE JACKET WATER 
COOLERS « UNIT HEATERS + CONVECTORS + CONDENSERS «- AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS + EVAPORATORS + HEATING COILS + COOL- 
ING COILS + And a Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 Marquette Street, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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...m Frozen Food Stores 


By THE EDITORS 


more than a half dozen frozen 

food stores in the country; by 
July about 20 were in operation. Sev- 
eral hundred more are now in the 
planning stage. All of these stores sell 
nothing but frozen foods. 

The attractions in frozen foods are 
many. For the store operator the turn- 
over is simple. Frozen foods are 
packed when processed; there is no 
loss through waste or shrinkage. Han- 
dling charges are few, since wrapping 
is at a minimum; no weighing or cut- 
ting is involved; and since frozen 
foods must be of high quality the 
chances of getting sub-standard mer- 
chandise are practically nil. On the 
consumer side the advantages lie in 
uniform prices, reduction in home 
preparation and high food values in 
each package. 

If present trends continue stores 
will follow a pattern somewhat similar 
to groceries, both independent and 
chain. At present many stores are the 
nuclei for chains. Due to the highly 
specialized nature of frozen food 
stores, the independent may do as well 
as chain units. The same techniques 
used by a chain are available to the 
small operator, as far as display, self- 
service and quick check-out are con- 
cerned. 


\ the start of 1945 there were not 


LARGE RETURNS POSSIBLE 


From $4,000 to $5,000 is required 
to get a good start in the business. A 
conservative estimate of the net return 
on such an investment is a profit equal 
to the investment, based on annual 
operations. One of the outstanding 
frozen food enterprises, Frostar Frozen 
Food Center, White Plains, N. Y., is a 
pioneer in the field. In 1944 this busi- 
ness did a volume of a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Probably the most important func- 
tion in retailing frozen foods is buy- 
ing. The beginner must develop sound 
supply sources. In almost every in- 
stance he should buy either from 
established wholesalers or direct from 
reputable packers. In this industry 
quantity buying means around 100 
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cases of a retail item; at present, this 
also means that the small operator gets 
the same consideration on his pur- 
chases as the carload buyer. Packers 
are not frowning on smaller purchases, 
since retail stores may well be their 
main source of income in the future. 

The best source of supply is a food 
broker. Food brokers throughout the 
country have either set up or are plan- 
ning to set up frozen food depart- 
ments. Many specialize in frozen food 
sales. 

When brokers make shipments the 
cars are “pooled,” so that a car for 
delivery to Cleveland, for example, 
may contain various lots of frozen 
merchandise for any number of buy- 
ers. The prospective store operator 
would do well to make arrangements 








it 
partly the result of a very high demand} 
for scarce items, also because of hi 
transportation costs. In the 
prices will come down to where th 
can compete with most canned fo 
items. For the time being frozen food 
stores stand the best chance in 
munities of middle-class consu 
the merchandise has not reached 
point where it should be consider 
at all for large mass turnover, 
There is a wealth of available ip 
formation on the subject. The Carrie 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has actually 
set up a commercial retail store as4 
means of obtaining information m 
frozen food retailing. State Univers 
ties are making studies of the industry, 
and such institutions as Cornell Un 
versity are conducting research ito 












Still in its infancy, the frozen food field offers a bang-up 
opportunity for anyone with good business sense but only 
a limited amount of capital ($4,000 to $5,000) 
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with the nearest brokers to handie 
purchases to be delivered in pool cars. 

Conditions militating against opera- 
tions of a frozen food business will 
probably never again be as bad as to- 
day; yet stores are still being opened. 
These will be in position to take ad- 
vantage of improved conditions as they 
come about. 

One of the bright spots in tomor- 
row’s picture is the fact that much of 
the frozen foods now going into larger 
wholesale packages (for hotels, res- 
taurants, etc.) will in the future go 
into retail packages. Other favorable 
factors are the plans of old-line can- 
ners to enter the field, and the in- 
creased acreage being devoted to grow- 
ing for the frozen food trade. 

Location is important. Today, about 
75% of all stores are operating in the 
better type residential sections. This is 
due, somewhat, to the fact that frozen 
foods are still a “class” item. And it’s 
expected that they may remain on this 
high class list for some time. This is 


the processing and distribution o 
frozen foods. Dr. Tressler, head 
General Electric’s Home Institute a 
Bridgeport, Conn., has written an av 
thoritative book on the subject. The 
Institute itself carries on a regular 
educational program in connection 
with frozen foods. 

The Foodstuffs Unit of the Bureai 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 
in Washington furnishes informatio 
gathered by its branches throughoil 
the country. And the Refrigeratio 
Corp. of America, in New York, an! 
Freezer Foods, Inc., Chicago, are it 
terested in both the equipment and rt 
tailing of frozen foods. 

There are a few real experts in th 
business, but progress has been & 
rapid that new ideas and innovation 
are being introduced daily by new 
comers. Good business sense, a 
realization that the industry is just be 
ginning, and a determination to grov 
with it seem to be the main requife 
ments, assuming capital is available. 
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How many dollars... 
0 your 
furnaces BURN? 


YOU CAN FIND OUT IN A FEW 
MINUTES WITH THE INDUSTRIAL 
HEAT PROVER 








This unique instrument indicates simultaneously the 
tion of percentage of unburned fuel, or oxygen present in 
head of flue gases ...and it does it in just a few minutes. 


With this data the Cities Service engineer can show 
you at once how to save on fuel costs, and what this 
saving will mean to you each year in dollars and cents. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover has been 
used successfully with every kind of fuel and with 
every type of combustion equipment in this country. 


Also used successfully for controlling furnace at- 
»rmation * mospheres in the heat treatment of steel. 


oughou For information leading to a demonstration on your 
geratior own equipment, contact Cities Service or . 


re 04 20 P Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. MAI L TH S 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the Cities Service C 0 Uj P 0 N 
Industrial Heat Prover—at no obligation to me. 


(Available only in 
Cities Service Market- 
ing Territories East 
of the Rockies) 
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(GROWING INDUSTRY J 
Out of the Woods 














By JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 


EW government organizations are 

as little known to the general pub- 

lic as the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., whose outstand- 
ing contributions in the field of wood 
and wood research are giving the lie 
to recent statements that “in our mod- 
ern steel-and-plastic life wood will 
quickly become as obsolescent as the 
ox cart.” On the contrary, Forest Prod- 
ucts scientists are demonstrating daily 
that the importance of wood as a basic 
raw material for industry has only 
recently been fully appreciated. 

For example, its value becomes 
sharply etched when we consider one 
preeminently cogent factor: Of all our 
natural resources, wood alone is re- 
newable. And amid all the post-war 
talk of a “plastic age,” it’s worth 
noting that the base of a large number 
of modern plastics is cellulose, a car- 
bohydrate constituting one of the two 
principal ingredients of wood. Further, 
current construction plans throughout 
the country are predicated on an enor- 
mous use of wood. 

Add to this the fact that nearly one- 
third of continental United States is 
either in forest, or suited by nature 
mainly or solely to the growing of 
forests, and it becomes apparent that 





Gluing up curved laminated oak member 
at Forest Products research laboratory 
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The story of a wonder-working research laboratory whose 
wizardry with wood is turning up new uses daily—and its 
services are available to any business man 


——— 





an impressive portion of our national 
economy will be affected in direct ra- 
tio to the manner in which we exploit 
this vast resource. All of which is rea- 
son enough for the existence of an 
organization designed to keep its finger 
on the pulse of this exploitation, and, 
where necessary, to direct it into the 
economically proper channels. 

“Some folks think we’re magicians,” 
says Forest Products’ Wallace W. 
Weber, Acting Chief of Information 
and Education. “Chemically treating 
wood to make it as strong as steel does 
make good copy. Actually, though, it’s 
our research surrounding the basic 
uses of wood which makes us impor- 
tant in the economic sense. Our find- 
ings are made available to American 
business, which benefits as it trans- 
lates them into the language of the 
eventual consumer.” 


SYSTEMATIZED RESEARCH 


The paper industry is a case in 
point. If Forest Products scientists can 
show paper manufacturers how to in- 
crease the pulp yield from a cord of 
wood, the resultant saving will be re- 
flected in the retail price of adding 
machine rolls and letterheads. 

A division of the Department of 
Agriculture, the research activities of 
Forest Service originally were carried 
on in small laboratories scattered 
about the country. In 1910, accepting 
the University of Wisconsin’s offer of 
a building with heat, light and power, 
Forest Service consolidated its activi- 
ties in Madison, thus making possible 
the co-ordination and systematic de- 
velopment of their research. Thus was 
born Forest Products Laboratory. In 
1930 the long-felt need of adequate 
permanent quarters for the Laboratory 
was recognized by Congress, and con- 


struction funds were granted. Today, 

buildings and equipment represent a 

investment of well over $1,500,000. 
The entire organization center 


around eight research divisions: 
(1) Timber Harvesting and Conver. 
sion—selective cutting of trees, reduc- 





Heat-stabilizing and compressing give 
wood added strength and versatility 


tion of waste in tree harvesting, sus 
tained forest productivity (re-seeding, 
etc.), machining, the chemical season- 
ing of wood, and the development o 
techniques for small saw mills. 

(2) Silvicultural Relations—study- 
ing conditions of tree growth as they 
affect strength, hardness, shrinkage, 
etc., improving the production of gum 
resin and turpentine through biochemi- 
cal research. 

(3) Chemistry, Composition and 
Derived Products of Wood—analysis 
of the fundamental facts of wood, in- 
cluding its chemical composition ané 
microstructure, to determine its possi 
bilities and limitations; investigation 
of anti-shrink and anti-swell treat: 
ments. 

(4) Timber Mechanics and Struc- 
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On heating equipment or laundry tubs, farm fence or cooking utensils—on anything made with steel 
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On whatever you buy that’s made 
with steel, look for the U-S-S Label. 
eee This label is your guide to good 
steel . . . steel backed by all the 


—— engineering skill and manufacturing 
0 poe 4 knowledge of the world’s foremost 
ee: steel makers. The U-S-S Label helps 
Comite you get your money’s worth. 
B: 
C EVERY SUNDAY EVENING... 
onver. United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
3, reduc. on the Air. American Broadcasting Company 


coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper 
for time and station. 
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PHIS, we reasoned, is no time to offer 
folks a car that stops with artful face- 
lifting. 


It has been nearly four years since our 
last new Buick was built — it wouldn’t 
be shooting square now to give you less 
than our honor-bright best. 


So we overhauled our whole factory to 
advantage it with the latest in war- 
developed machines and processes. 


We set ourselves precisions that in some 


cases exceed those of aircraft engine pro- 
duction. . 


We scoured the country for the stoutest 
metals anyone can buy today. 


And we eagle-eyed every one of this 
Buick’s 12,000 parts to see if it could be 
bettered in any way, big or little. 


The result is that through every stun- 
ning inch of this bright new honey 
runs solid, dependable Buick character, 








WHAT OTHER CAR HAS SO MUCH | 
THAT CLICKS FOR FORTY-SIX! 


POWER— from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head straight- | 
eight engine that gets peak return from every drop of 
fuel: 


HIGH STYLE—of car-length Airfoil fenders with belt- 


on rear wheel shields. 


OIL SAVINGS— from non-scuffing Accurite cylinder bores. 


FLASHING ACTION — of light, lively Fiiteweight pistons. 
STEADINESS— from full-length torque-tube drive in a 


sealed chassis. 


GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-cotl springing 
with only a comfort job to do. 


COMFORT—of soft Foamtex cushions with luxury-type 
springs. 





SURE FOOTING—of Broadrim wheels; maximum tire 
mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better car control. 


CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering which elimi- 
nates need for frequent adjustments. 


CONVENIENCE—0f high-leverage StepOn parking brake 
that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


PROTECTION —of buttressed front and rear bumpers, 


curved to shield fenders, built for new bumper jack. 


SMARTNESS — of genuine Body by Fisher with one- 
piece Turret Top, No Draft Ventilation, roomy in- 
teriors and three-person seats. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 








When better 
automobiles are built 





honest and uncompromised. 


It’s in swift clean lines. In seats that are 
three-persons wide. In stout, time-defy- 
ing frames and underpinning. Above all 
~ in the lift and life of a Fireball straight- 
eight that’s even livelier than in 1942. 


The cars your Buick dealer is now receiv- 
ing are big. They’re beautiful. They’re 
Buicks. 


In fact — the best Buicks yet! 





tural Research—through long and la- 
borious testing programs, through ex- 
tensive studies of strength in tension, 
bending, compression, shear, tough- 
ness, rigidity and resistance to all 
kinds of stresses, incredibly detailed 
statistics have been evolved and placed 
at the disposal of the engineering and 
building trades. The result has been 
that today wood is on a technical foot- 
ing with other modern engineering 
materials, and the Laboratory’s meth- 
ods and tables have been adopted as 
standard practice by engineering au- 
thorities the world over. 

(5) Wood Seasoning and Moisture 
Control—embracing air and kiln dry- 
ing, chemical seasoning of wood, mois- 
ture control. 

(6) Wood Treating Processes for 
Protection and  Service—research 
aiméd at cutting down the heavy drain 
on forest resources, extensive experi- 
ments in wood fireproofing, painting 
and moisture-proofing, and work in 
gluing, veneers and plywood. 

(7) Wood Pathology—study of 
conditions both favorable and un- 
favorable to wood-destroying fungi, 
including development of rules of con- 
struction for the avoidance of decay, 
and the determination of the toxicity 





Here, as part of its program to establish plywood design values for aircraft builders, 
Forest Products worker subjects a plywood cylinder to a stringent buckling test 
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or fungicide value of wood-preserva- 
tive chemicals. 

(8) Pulp and Paper—increasing the 
possibilities of economical production, 
higher yield and better pulp quality 


from native woods. 


MANY INDUSTRIES AIDED 


Let’s examine more specific in- 
stances of the Laboratory’s contribu- 
tions to American business. The ply- 
wood industry owes much to Forest 
Products’ development of Papreg, a 
resin-treated laminated paper plastic. 
Impreg, a sheet of resin-treated com- 
pressed wood, and Compreg, being 
several sheets of the same, are other 
achievements. In such instances the 
Laboratory takes out patents on the 
ideas in the name of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but encourages industry 
at large to exploit the recipes. Today, 
under scores of private trade names, 
these substances are playing big roles 
in the progress of modern America. 

The Laboratory has long worked 
closely with paint manufacturers. Its 
bulletin on blistering and scaling of 
paint is widely used by all phases of 
the industry. So-called paint failures 
have been studied, resulting in the dis- 
covery that not all of them could be 





laid at the door of the paint itself, that 
frequently incompatibility existed be. 
tween coatings. Innumerable formulas 
have been developed from the stand. 
point of serviceability and application, 
And it was Forest Products’ scientists 
who demonstrated that saving the sur. 
face didn’t save everything, proving 
that only a toxic material would pre. 
serve wood, that paint was not toxic, 
At present the Laboratory is working 
on a paint classification system which 
will enable the consumer. to know ex. 
actly what he is buying. 

In co-operation with glue manufac. 
turers and large users of glue the Lab. 
oratory has given valuable aid in de. 
veloping synthetic resin glues and has 
tested them for commercial practicabil- 
ity. Comprehensive specifications have 
been drawn to fit innumerable situa. 
tions requiring the use of glue. If you 
are an adhesive manufacturer and wish 
to have your product tested by the 
Laboratory it will do so—provided 
that it may publish the results. 


INVALUABLE DURING THE WAR 


Before the war, two or three men at 
Forest Products carried on the re 
search concerned particularly with 
the box and container industry. War, 
with its incredibly complicated de 
mands, quickly boosted the personnd 
in this department to 150—blazing 
trails in forests of astronomical figures. 
In 1944, half of the nation’s total lum 
ber production of 34,600,000,000 
board feet was used for the single pur 
pose of packaging and crating wat 
goods. Shipping each soldier’s initia 
supplies overseas, it was found, re 
quired 300 board feet of lumber. At 
once the need became apparent for 
packages requiring a minimum 
wood, and Forest Products experts 
worked frantically drawing specifice 
tions for containers of every concei¥ 
able type. To their normal peacetimt 
activities, which had resulted in sav: 
ings to the consuming public of mi 
lions of dollars annually in freighi} 
handling charges, losses and good} 
damage, and in savings to shippers if 
weight and warehouse space—to @] 
this was added the task of trainin} 
thousands of inspectors competent 1 
supervise war materiel packaging tht 
country over. 

The Laboratory has a deep interes 
in the pulp paper industry. Originally. 
spruce alone was used for pulping, bu! 
Forest Products, through extensive et 
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Goodbye to mosquitoes—with chemicals. Still more jobs! 





Unscuffable shoes—made possible with chemicals. More Jobs! 








Making Postwar Johs—Out of Chemicals 


HAT WILL the employment situa- 

\ y tion be—now that Victory has 
been won? Will there be enough jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this we 
do know: business management, in 
scores of industries, has long since laid 
plans for new products, new ventures, 
new services, that will make jobs by the 





thousands by creating new demands. 





Take the chemical industry. Not only 
will it continue as one of America’s basic 
job-makers, but from chemical research 
have come scores of new products that 
will mean thousands of new jobs in the 
future—products many of which were 
little more than dreams before the war. 


Imagine your home rid of moths and 
mosquitoes. Specially treated clothing 
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that will let you stroll in the rain and 
stay perfectly dry. Chemically treated 
pine furniture, hard as ebony, on which 
scratches and blemishes will not show. 


Think of scuffproof shoes. Of shrink- 
proof woolens. Of window screens that 
won’t rot or rust. All these things—and 
many others—will increase the demand 
for chemicals — and demand for goods 
makes jobs. 





The chemical industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And, now that the war is over, the 
chemical industry and other industries 
throughout the country will put into 





operation their plans for the jobs and 
opportunities all of us want. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines | 


Cleveland 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 











MY BIGGES" MISTAKE 


Basil Herris 


‘\ 7 HEN Basil Harris, president of 
U. S. Lines, stood up before 
the 1,800 assembled diners at 
the Propeller Club’s annual dinner this 
year, it was something like speaking 
into a full gale with the barometer 
still dropping. Ruddy, weather-faced 
veterans of the Seven Seas, the club’s 
members are traditionally careless of 
a fellow member's dignity. That lean, 
soft-spoken Basil Harris was able to 
bring quiet into the audience was 
maritime news in itself. 

The way he achieved it was to 
make the demand that a Secretary of 
Transportation be included in the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. Not a Maritime Secretary, but 
a Secretary of all Transportation— 
marine, rail, truck and plane. The 
silence that greeted him was complete 
—and truculent. Finally, one doughty 
old sea dog growled: “What in hell 
have ships to do with trains and 
planes?” 


WON THEM OVER 


This was an expression of the time- 
honored fight for freight, the pride of 
one form of transportation to lick its 
rivals at any cost. 

“It’s all part of the same picture,” 
Harris explained. “The problem is no 
longer what kind of transportation, 
but the most efficient transportation in 
consideration of services and costs.” 

But it was a tough job to make the 
industry see eye to eye on the matter, 
and, perhaps of all the important mari- 
time figures, only Basil Harris could 
have done it. That he carries weight 
was evident when he stepped into the 
presidency of the world-wide U. S. 
Lines at a scant 53 years of age. Dur- 
ing the war years, his relationship with 
unions and shippers, and his com- 
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“I'rying to Get 
 Rich—Quick’” 


As told to T. C. McCLARY 


pany’s operation of more than 120 ves- 
sels of its own and as agent for the 
Government, demonstrated that his 
quiet-spoken leadership remained un- 
challenged. 

That he was able to swing his in- 
dustry behind his views all goes back 
to a mistake. 

“It was the mistake of trying to get 
rich quick,” he recalls, with a low 
chuckle. “But it had deeper psycho- 
logical significance too. By coinci- 
dence, there was a parallel between 
those times and today. 

“I had what in one way was the 
misfortune of inheriting a small parcel 
of wealth shortly after the outset of 
my business career. A chunk of money 
can be a handicap to a young man, 
for the reason that money by itself 
will often push his success, causing 







deep—$176,000 deep, a great deal of 
money in those days. It made a definite 
change in my business psychology and 
all my dealings with business matters 
and with people. I found that the same 
psychology of buying on margin can 
be projected into considering a busi- 
ness deal, or making a business friend 
or hiring an employee. 

“T’ve thought of this a good deal 
lately as I see the boys coming home 
all steamed up to get into the post. 
war boom, both in the stock market 
and in hundreds of small business 
ventures. The excitement of making a 
quick killing is creeping into business 
rhythm. . 

“That’s margin-buying psychology, 
and it carries margin risk. My hope is 
that veterans and others starting off 
into the hundreds of thousands of new 





Basil Harris, president of U.S. Lines, tried to make a 
fortune “overnight” — and lost a $176,000 inheritance. 
Here's a timely lesson in speculative thinking 





him to think that he is achieving it 
solely by his own shrewdness. 

“Well, there was a bull market be- 
ginning and all the smart young busi- 
ness men of the period were plunging 
in and cleaning up. Along with them, 
I put my money into speculation, hope- 
ful of making a million dollars over- 
night. My father had been a pretty 
shrewd business man and quite a 
trader, and I remembered that he had 
always advised, ‘Never buy on margin.’ 

“I could remember the dead seri- 
ousness of his advice, but I had a 
young man’s arrogance for older folk 
and rather aloofly decided he had 
come along in different times, was con- 
servative by nature, and had probably 
never conceived of the new era’s op- 
portunities. I suppose I was still grin- 
ning about that when the break in the 
market came and I was cleaned out— 
to the tune of a cool $176,000. 

“That lesson sank into me good and 


small businesses we must have will use 
investment psychology instead. The 
chance for a quick profit, a quick busi- 
ness deal, a quick partnership that 
offers immediate advantages, are a 
great temptation to a young fellow. 
But there is the broader, long-range, 
over-all picture. My advice is to take 
it easy, not to let the speculative fever 
get you. Study the stock—or business 
deal or partnership—with the long- 
range potentials, the future, as a basis.” 
Does Basil Harris still make use of 
that psychology himself, in relation to 
the great industry he now leads? 
“Well,” he smiled, eyes twinkling, 
“it took some hard-boiled investment 
type of thinking to suggest a new Cab- | 
inet post over all transportation. Mar- | 
gin-wise, looking to the immediate | 
profit without thought for the future, 
there would be some mighty tempting 
angles to demanding a Secretary lim- 
ited to Maritime concerns alone.” 
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1895 Tle Golden Anniversary of Anaconda Copper 1945 


THE DIVER, TOO, 


ependd on Coyper / 


In clearing harbors blocked by the destruction 
of war, copper and its alloys are essential in 
opening the way to post-war commerce and 
reconstruction. 

Divers, toiling on the bottom, depend on 
copper for the helmets that permit them to 
breathe, for light in the murky depths, for 
telephone communication and for the cutting 
torches that sever the twisted steel of sunken 
ships. 

Because of its workability and immunity to 
rust, copper is used to form the diver’s helmet 
and breast-plate. Bronze, because of its greater 


nudes ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


strength and ready machinability, is employed 
in face-plates, air valves and fittings. And 
copper and brass, because of their electrical 
and thermal conductivity, resistance to corro- 
sion and workability, provide essential parts 
for undersea lights and cutting torches. 


But copper and its alloys, bronze and brass, 
are also of paramount importance to peace- 
time production. That’s why, in the post-war 
years to come, copper, bronze and brass will 
serve in countless ways, seen and unseen, in 
innumerable better products. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Buy Victory Bonds ...HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 
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JOBS FOR VETERANS 





By PHILIP KARAS 


669 ISTEN to this, fellows,” said 
Pete with a laugh, and he be- 
gan reading aloud a magazine 

article. 

It presented the program for hiring 
men on military leave and other vet- 
erans at the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. 

“. . . not merely to place a man on 
a job, but to find one suitable to his 
qualifications . . . there’s no such thing 
as a handicap if a man is properly 
placed . . .” 

It all sounded pretty good. But that 
was the trouble. Would Allis-Chalmers, 
and other firms, really treat us as they 
said, or was all this so much ‘poppy- 
cock, a build-up for a let-down like 
that experienced by many veterans fol- 
lowing the first world war? We had 
the attitude of one from Missouri, and 
were suspicious. 


FINDING THE RIGHT JOB 


We discussed our hopes in relation 
to the article, wondering how we 
would fit into the civilian employment 
picture. After 116 missions as a 
Thunderbolt pilot over Europe, I was 
released sooner than expected, and re- 
turned home to my wife. I spent a 
few weeks at home after being re- 
leased, just enjoying being lazy. But 
I soon got the itch to find a job, to get 
settled in work that I would like and 
that would offer opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

While still in service we saw nu- 
merous movies and heard lectures de- 
scribing assistance the War Manpower 
Commission would offer returning vet- 
erans. I visited the local WMC office. 
I was asked what type of work I want- 
ed. I didn’t truthfully know, and I 
said so. That practically ended the in- 
terview. So I still had to find a job, 
and was willing to enter a fairly new 
field if the work appealed to me. I 
had learned in the air force that I was 
capable of learning new things at a 





Puiwip Karas is a time-study foreman in the 
foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., recently re-employed after serving 
three years in'the Army Air Forces. 


One Company's Plan 








This is the third prize-winning article in the Forbes $1,000 
Contest, “What Are Your Company’s Plans for Ex-Service 
Men?” The first and second prize-winning entries appeared 
in the two previous issues. A fourth article, in the next issue, 
will summarize the other five prize-winning -manuscripts. 





much faster and surer pace than I had 
imagined. 

At this point, I recalled the Allis- 
Chalmers story of its plan for dis- 
charged service men. I decided to give 
it a try. I had completed a four-year 
apprentice course as a molder with the 
firm, but I was not on military leave, 
as I had been a member of the Mil- 
waukee Fire Department a few months 
immediately 
before enter- 
ing service. 

At the com- 
pany employ- 
ment office I 
was directed 
to the veter- 
ans’ counselor. 
While waiting 
for my inter- 
view I won- 
dered how my 
previous rec- 
ord would be 
judged—whe- 
ther the door 
would be shut in my face, since I had 
quit a previous job with the company. 

After being ushered into the veter- 
ans section, I was introduced to the 
veterans’ counselor—a friendly man 
who made me feel at ease. We talked 
for quite some time and never a word 
was mentioned about my coming to 
work or what I wanted to do. Finally, 
I told the counselor—a World War I 
. veteran—my story. He seemed to sense 
immediately my feelings about going 
to work and showed genuine interest. 
He consulted a list of available jobs 
and offered it for my examination. 
When we came to a certain type of 


Philip Karas 


work which held my interest he point- 
ed out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

After a while he mentioned a par- 
ticular job he had in mind for me and 
went into considerable detail explain- 
ing just what I could expect. It dealt 
with time study, and the more | 
thought the more I knew I had what 
I wanted. 

Before I went to work I was given 
a careful physical examination. Then 
I spent one day absorbing an orienta- 
tion course. This acquainted me with 
new company policies and offered a 
careful refresher in safety methods. 

I have now been working at this job 
for several months. All persons with 
whom I have come in contact have 
been very good to me and helpful in 
many ways. I think every promise 
made by the company has been honest. 
To me, it seems the paper plan for 
employing veterans has developed into 
a reality. 

Now, my return to work as a civil- 
ian sounds fairly simple and unevent- 
ful—and it was—under the company 
program, planned jointly by the Health 
and Safety Department, Employment 
Department and Manufacturing De- 
partment. 

But special problems have arisen in 
the hiring, already, of more than 
1,350 veterans. Suppose I had been 
disabled as was “Jim Jones.” While 
in service he received training to qual- 
ify him as a skilled machinist instead 
of a helper, as he formerly had been. 
However, an injured leg made it diffi- 
cult for him to “set up” large, heavy 
pieces of equipment on his machine. 
So he was upgraded and placed on a 
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machine milling small pieces for a 
steam turbine. 

Another case was that of “Frank 
Smith,” operator of a horizontal press 
at Allis‘Chalmers before he entered 
service. Frank suffered a mortar shell 
wound in his left shoulder while serv- 
ing in Italy and has little use of his 
left arm. He has been placed as an ex- 
pediter in the production scheduling 
department. 

To show the importance attached to 
finding work for disabled persons, the 
firm recently completed a survey of 
the entire plant where I work to de- 
termine what kind of jobs can be held 
by persons with certain types of han- 
dicaps. The idea is to place people at 
something they can do, and the phil- 
osophy behind the idea is that a han- 
dicapped employee, when properly 
placed, is no longer handicapped. 

I think I should emphasize the atti- 
tude that accompanies finding the right 
job for a Jim Jones or a Frank Smith. 
All this is done without an air of 
coddling or expressions of embarrass- 
ing sympathy. The veteran is treated 
very humanly, and offered help as one 
might offer to help push a man whose 
car was stalled. 


COUNSELOR ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


After the veteran starts work, he 


_ is still remembered by the veterans’ 


counselor. The counselor checks sev- 
eral times with the new worker’s fore- 
man on how well the man is getting 
along on his job, how well he is ad- 
justing, or becoming “de-veteranized.” 
If the counselor sees need for action, 
he goes to visit the veteran on the job 
and discusses any problems. 

Perhaps the new employee has per- 


, sonal troubles—he may be wanting to 
| get a loan, under the GI Bill, for a 
_ home or some specialized training. The 


counselor guides the former service 
man to the proper agency and aids 
him in filling out necessary forms. He 
also invites the new employee to be- 
come an active member of the Allis- 
Chalmers American Legion Post, 
where he can mingle with former com- 
rades-in-arms and _ fellow-workers. 
Getting back to the foreman, he is 
not going along in a fog in his efforts 
to help the ex-service man. The fore- 
man has studied a booklet, “You and 
the Returning Veteran,” which was 
prepared by the firm with the assis- 
tance of a psychiatrist from the Wis- 
consin Society for Mental Hygiene. 


{Continued on page 45) 
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OUT OF WAR’S CRUCIBLE COMES 


A NEW ERA IN 


J 


Glass, one of the most useful materials known to man, is entering a new 
era. Adding to its many thousands of well-known uses, glass soon will make 
its debut in a myriad of new forms and fields. © Sparked by the needs of war, 
America’s glass makers have worked out remarkable new processes that turn 
the once-fragile material as hard as steel or as fluffy as cotton. Already, thou- 
sands of these new glass products, such as silk-like cloth, ‘‘unbreakable’’ 
dishes and fiber board, have proved their merit on tough war assignments. 
Not only in research, but also in production did the glass industry contrib- 
ute greatly to victory. To meet soaring needs, glass manufacturers increased 
their efforts until war production nearly doubled pre-war output. e Serving 
some of America’s major glass producing states, the Baltimore & Ohio 
moved over 50,000 carloads of glass annually during peak war years. In our 
daily work with America’s ‘‘glass men’’ we saw this industry meet war de- 
mands squarely and fully. It is with real pride, therefore, that B&O’s 70,000 
workers salute America’s great glass industry for its job well done in war 
and for the promise of new and better things glass will bring to peacetime living. 


| } R. B. WHITE, President 


OVER 80% OF AMERICA’S GLASS INDUSTRY IS FOUND IN 
THE 13 STATES SERVED BY B&O'S 11,000 MILES OF TRACK! 






BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

















THE UNIONS SPEAK 


. digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and regularly presents 
characteristic extracts, without com- 
ment, on this page. 


“FOOLISHNESS” 


From Shipyard Worker 
(circulation, 276,000) : 

It is hard to believe-that President 
Truman was serious when he referred 
to the current strike situation as “fool- 
ishness.” Whether serious or not, labor 
people here feel that it is not an atti- 
tude conducive to the intelligent set- 
tlement of the issues from which the 
strikes stem. 

I think the administration’s basic 
difficulty is its failure to recognize 
that the wave of strikes is as much a 
protest against the cavalier handling 
of workers’ interests as it is a demand 
for a 30% increase. The sitdown 
strike of Congress on the $25-a-week 
unemployment compensation bill must 
be a galling sight when stacked up 
against the alacrity with which Con- 
gress rushed through the tax reduction 


bill. 


(CIO), 


“PRODUCT OF VICTORY?" 


From The Cable, official organ of 
the National Association of Telephone 
Equipment Workers (Ind.) : 

One result of World War II that is 
not being openly publicized is the 
technique adopted by American busi- 
ness and financial interests in open- 
ing up huge manufacturing plants 
with American money in foreign na- 
tions. That this degradation of Ameri- 
can labor is not an old woman’s tale 
is proven by baring details concern- 
ing establishment of huge iron, steel, 
and manufacturing plants in such 
cheap labor markets as Russia, China, 
Japan and Mexico... 

The latest venture in the foreign 
field concerns the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company and Kuhn Loeb & Com- 
pany, financial interests who plan to 
invest $15,000,000 in establishing an 
electrical industry in Mexico. Westing- 
house’s projected plant in Mexico will 
manufacture motors, transformers, re- 
frigerators, switchboards, radios and 
miscellaneous household appliances, 
all of which could be manufactured in 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


the U.S.A. The net result of the ven- 
ture will be to use American capital to 
exploit cheap labor in Mexico and 
thus rob thousands of American work- 
ers of decent jobs. 

Is this a product of victory? 


“NEED MORE DELEGATIONS” 


“By Ben Dor,” in The Shipyard 
Worker (CIO), (circulation, 276,- 
000) : 

There are delegations already com- 
ing to Washington from different parts 
of the country . . . I am convinced that 
these delegations have been making a 
difference here; we need more delega- 
tions, and more of every other kind of 
pressure that we can get. 

We need mass meetings in every im- 
portant city of the country. We need 
letters and telegrams by the thousands 
to pour onto the desks of the Con- 
gressmen who are leading the wolf 
pack. Some of them can be scared into 
silence. We need pressure on the mug- 
wump Congressmen, the fence sitters 
who are voting against us quietly while 
preparing to jump either way, depend- 
ing on which side the pressure comes 
from. 


FACTS ABOUT WAGES 


From CIO News (circulation, 400,- 
000) : 

Facts are needed now more than 
ever before. Huge corporations are de- 
luging newspaper readers and radio 
listeners with propaganda, both in the 
paid advertising sections and in the 
unpaid parts that pass for editorials. 





—From CIO News 










The main purpose they have is to per. 
suade the reader that CIO’s wage de. 
mands are unreasonable, impractical 
ruinous, inflationary, etc... . 

What are the facts about wages 
These you never see in your dail 
newspapers, and even though they ar 
known to every worker and his wile 
who handles a paycheck, they aly 
bear repeating. 

Wage earners today are being asked 
to take a pay cut amounting to s 
much as 30%—one-third—of their} 
previous take-home. The cut come } 
through reductions in hours, loss of | 
overtime pay, and other means—when 
it is not a total pay cut in the form of 
a layoff notice. 

At the same time, the cost of living 
stays 50% above the 1941 level... } 

CIO’s wage case, therefore, as spear. 
headed by President Murray and al | 
CIO unions, is a demand for restora 
tion of a wage cut... 

These are the facts of CIO’s wage | 
case. They can blow the elaborate and | 
expensive propaganda of the corpore } 
tions sky-high. They can chase the | 
inflation profits, the viewers-with 
alarm, the editorial soothsayers back | 
under the rug. 





PURCHASING POWER OF WORKERS | 


From Labor, official organ of the 
Railway Workers of America (AFL 
Ind.) : 

If business counts on the wartime } 
savings of the mass of workers to} 
“spend the nation into prosperity,” it } 
had better revise its rosy expectations | 
quickly. That’s the clear implication 
of a significant study conducted by 
the Federal Reserve Board and jus 
made public... 

In Birmingham, Ala., the survey re 
vealed that the top third in the income 
group held 77% of all the savings, 
the middle third, 17% and the lower 
third, only 6%. The proportions wert 
somewhat similar in the Dougla 
County survey... 

Boiled down, the survey made it 
plain that (1) the mass of workers 
have only meager savings, and (2) 
manufacturers looking for a market 
for their wares will have to rely on 
the current earnings of consumers, not 
on their savings. 
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armor’ for steel can 


ca millions each year? 


AR AFTER YEAR—in war or peace—America 
pays a colossal toll in dollars to a foe as unre- 
lenting as any ever known. 


It is the enemy rust, that attacks and destroys 
things made of steel. But now a remarkable new dis- 
covery can bring you steel products that will defy 
rust up to 4 times longer . . . Hardware, screens, 
fencing, automobiles, tractors,'dozens of important 
items that will outlast any you’ve ever owned by as 
much as 4 to 1! 


This remarkable discovery is CORRONIZING, the 
patented alloy “‘armor’’ that gives steel a new 
lease on life. Yes, CORRONIZING is new... but 
also thoroughly tested and proved. For CORRO- 
NIZING has demonstrated its overwhelming superi- 

ority in the war, under the worst possible conditions 
on land, at sea and in the air. 

By test and performance, CORRONIZING FAR 
OUTLASTS OTHER PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR 
STEEL. Now, the more progressive factories and 
retailers will be able to bring you products made 
of “‘Corronized”’ steel. Motor car makers—always 

leaders—will be among the first to offer you this 
sensational advantage. 
Remember that name—CORRONIZING. It can 
save you and millions of other Americans a huge 
tax bil] now needlessly paid to the enemy rust. 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 


a oe to 


ens WN 





Gelet Fante for ys ng For Enduring 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives Protection 


Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. Against Rust 


This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base . . . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 

est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Work flows with greater smoothness - 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—dquestions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Aecinome 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For full information mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet L-16 


Name. 








Firm 
Addr 
City. 
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The Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


N the last six weeks of the year, the 

Truman Administration will try to 

lay the foundation for a reconver- 
sion speed-up in the first half of 1946. 
It is aiming for three specific accom- 
plishments: 

(1) Negotiation of some industry- 
wide wage increases of 15-20% that 
will form the rough basis of a national 
pattern. 

(2) OPA pricing in most important 
lines of reconverted goods at levels 
slightly higher than 1942 to provide 
business encouragement. 

(3) A few agreements by unions and 
managements to use new government 
machinery for arbitration of disputes 
and quicker settlement of jurisdiction- 
al troubles. 

Immediate objective is to expedite 
production in a half-dozen key indus- 
tries—autos, steel, oil, appliances, tex- 
tiles and construction. High scale ac- 
tivity in these lines must be under way 
by Jan.1 to bridge the Winter through 
in the over-all reconversion outlook. 
U. S. production rate in the early part 
of 46 is expected to dip around 40% 
from Summer’s wartime peak but 
should recover about two-thirds of 
that loss before the end of next year. 


TAX SAVINGS OFFSET 


Most of the big uncertainties will 
have been removed within a month. 
Tax rates now set for next year will 
allow nearly all corporations to retain 
a larger share of their profit dollar. 
This is inclining some business ‘to 
pause through the wind-up days of *45 
in order to shift more sales and after- 
taxes profits into 46. It is also clear, 
however, that unions are out to cap- 
ture wage increases which will more 
than offset this tax saving. But busi- 
ness now has a little better chance to 
get a little better price. 

Government controls over produc- 
tion will be retained only in allocation 
of still-scarce materials. WPB’s suc- 
cessor, Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, will watch industrial inven- 
tories and administer quotas for tin, 
zinc, mica, rubber, some chemicals and 
possibly newsprint for another six 


months or so. Industry won a signif. 
cant victory when Bowles’ plan for 
OPA ceilings on new houses was over. 
ruled by John Snyder. Textiles also 
have made progress in their fight 
against the rigid profit controls on 
low-priced merchandise. 


TRUMAN vs. CONGRESS 


Congress likes this much of the Tru- 
man program and the one-more-degree 
of inflation which it will produce. It 
is going slow—much too slow to suit 
the President—in legislating special 
helps for the tideover period or in 
making broad post-war economic com- 
mitments. Four planks in the Truman 
platform are being cut into pretty 
small pieces by the Congressional saw- 
mill. 

First, the so-called Full-Employment 
Bill that the Senate splintered will be 
little more substantial than sawdust if 
it ever comes through the House. It 
will not guarantee a single job. It will 
inveigh against deficit financing. 

Second, the bill to raise minimum 
wages to 65 cents an hour is making 
slow time in the Senate. There is scant 
chance of passing it this year. 

Third, Federal tide-over pay for war 
workers is the subject of such intense 
White House pressure that a much 
watered down measure is likely to win 
through. 

Fourth, the Administration is fail- 
ing completely to prevent the return of 
USES to state control. Congress has 
had too many grassroots complaints 
that the “bureaucrats” in these local 
employment offices won’t refer appli- 
cants to job openings unless the pay 
at least equals what they were getting, 
thus making them eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. Farm areas are 
especially critical of work going beg: 
ging while job-shoppers live “off the 


Government.” 


Administration’s strongest ar ent | 
g gum 


for a Federal USES is that it’s needed 
to redistribute the labor force all over 
the country. Biggest flaw in this con- 
tention is the decreased mobility of 
labor due to the critical nationwide 
housing shortage. Many more jobs in 
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various areas will go begging because 
there is no place for newcomers to 
live—and won’t be for many months. 
Housing now stands No. 1 on the 
critical list, a big bottleneck to recon- 
Fa version. Situation will get worse be- 
fore it improves. There are almost no 
vacancies above the “slum level” right 
now. At least 1,000,000 veterans will 
want to set up home-making next year 
gnifi and brightest predictions are that no Our War Bond dollars help ed. to 
1 for more than 500,000 new units will be make victory possible. 
over: built in 1946. Jobs of accumulating all 
also | necessary materials and getting a con- It is now our obligation to bring 
fight tracting organization together are > d f h f 
IS on stronger deterrents than construction our arme orces home, Care for 
prices, at least 307% over pre-war. our wounded, maintain our occu- 
4 ‘NHA isn’t getting very far yet with L z 
public housing plans and FHA is try- pation troops, provide veteran 
- Tru- . t lit- . one ° 
en ee ae ae Ceres rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
egree tion work in old homes as a stop-gap. 
ce. It Labor unrest is not abating. It’s ents of those who made the 
) suit quite possible that workers involved in ; . fi 
pecial strikes between V-J Day and end of supreme sacrilice. 
or in year will exceed 7,000,000. Wages re- 
com- main the biggest issue. Difference be- 
uman tween bid-and-asked in labor market BU } y ICTORY BONDS 
pretty is reported to be about $5 in jobs pay- 
| SAW: ing under $50 a week, about 10% in 
$50-and-up brackets. There are some INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
pment signs of encouragement. 
ill be Unions are not going to be allowed 
ust if to dictate prices on products their 
se. I members make. They aren’t interested ’ 
twvl | in king over idle war pls or go-| HIPS DON'T BITE THE HAND THAT BREEDS THEM 
ing concerns of any other kind. Most of - 
imum | closed unions are going to be forced —thanks to Air at Work == 
aking to open up their rolls to make places 
scant for returning veterans. Vicious, razor-edged ribbons of 
steel that clog the work, and sharp, 
jagged splinters of metal that bite 
1 war Wee ' On WAT Orr? at men’s hands, have long been the 
ntense Even Washington is making prog- bane of the machine tool workers. 
’ Injury and man-hours lost have re- 
much ress. John Steelman’s return to Gov- mated, Ouigut hes bem slowed— 
Oo win ernment as labor adviser to Truman | production costs pushed up. But 
(not Schwellenbach) is applauded by | such hazards are on the wane. 
; fail- most unio detectors Tonal It i For, in countless machine shops, 
n and industry leaders. It is where even the toughest sort of steel 
urn of almost certain that some new control is milled and turned, “Air at Work” 
s has } agency will replace WLB to work on | 588 taken over. With Sturtevant 
laints wa ] hi d hold th pneumatic collecting and conveying 
) ge-price relationships and hold the systems to pick up and safely dis- 
local } lid on an inflationary spiral. Industry | pose of waste metal particles, opera- 
te tors need no longer use their hands 
appli and unions were agreed before the to clear the work. They work better 
e pay | Labor-Management Conference started | and in greater comfort and safety. 
etting, | that disputes in “vital utilities” re- Even the smoke and heat from cut- 
unem- quired different strike rules than those panes cad eueachingicdienen 
s are in other kinds of business. Here, again, is demonstrated the 
x beg: The very important “little four” be- | Vers@tility of Sturtevant “Engi- 
ff the} hind th Joh M neered Air”. In coping with produc- 
e ohnston-Murray-Mosher- tion problems that lie 
_ Green front which fathered the labor- | ahead, “Air at Work” 
th offers many proved 
“or management meetings in Washington | 2 icwere that fre 
1ee are Joyce O’Hara, USC-of-C; Boris | tower costs and im- 
ll over | Shishkin, AFL; Ted Silvey, ClO; R.S. | proved products. 
is con- Smethurst, NAM. Their achievement 
ity of was getting unanimous approval of an | 8. F. STURTEVANT 
mwide | agenda packed with highly controver- po sartenegt 
obs in sial hot potatoes. Westinghouse Electric 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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AUTO 


owners 
19 PRACTICAG 


SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 


ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 

ge better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 







Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 


Mi 8.------------- 
Miss 
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City. 
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_ NEW IDEAS 


... in Television, Employment, 


Electronics, Farming, Movies, Banking 


TELEVISION BY CANDLELIGHT? 


The latest and most dramatic ad- 
vance in the art and science of tele- 
vision—that’s RCA’s simplified, light- 
weight, portable television camera. 
Through the use of a newly developed 
super-sensitive pick-up tube, this ma- 
chine is expected to introduce radical 
changes in television programming. 
Broadcasters will be able for the first 
time to televise scenes and events, 
whether indoors or out-of-doors, under 
extremely low light conditions, where 
pick-up heretofore has been impossible. 
The tube is so sensitive that it will 
even pick up subjects lighted only by 
a single candle. 


FARM PROGRESS 


Social revolution on the farm! 
That’s the promise of International 
Harvester’s Farmall Cub. This newest. 
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smallest farm tractor is reported to 
provide many advantages of low-cost 
mechanized farming to the small- 
acreage farmer—advantages hitherto 
available only to the large-scale oper- 
ator. 


FOR VETS ONLY 


Credit Detroit with concocting an 
ingenious means of providing jobs for 
discharged veterans. The city’s latest 
taxi service—The Veterans’ Cab, Inc. 
—is entirely owned and operated by 
veterans of World War II, relief driv- 
ers included. Each cab, designed ap- 
propriately in a patriotic red, white 
and blue motif, bears the label “Veter- 
ans’ Cab.” Added feature: Even the 


company’s feminine personnel—secre- 


taries, stenographers, etc.—is com. 


posed of vets—discharged WACs. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL MOVIES? 


Three dimensional movies, long in 
the realm of fantasy, have at last be. 
come a reality, according to reports 
from the Russian film industry, 
Achieved with a recently invented 
stereoscopic screen, the images are s 
rounded and natural that audiences 
dodge instinctively at shots of oncom. 
ing planes or birds. 


NOVEL UNDERTAKING 


What may well be the “last word” 
in new banking services is that inaug- 
urated by the Passaic, N. J., Bank and 
Trust Co.—a funeral expense plan. 
Systematically setting aside funds to 
pay for burial expenses has two out- 
standing advantages, says the bank: 
(1) Provision is made in advance 
against a contingency that’s sure to 
come; (2) the amount of the funeral 
cost is predetermined. 


PEN MAGIC 


Here’s another “ultra” in fountain 
pens—Gimbels is introducing a none- 
such pen guaranteed to write two years 
without refilling! Moreover, it will not 
smudge or smear, can write on any 
kind of paper or cloth, underwater as 
well as in the stratosphere. Further, no 
blotter is needed, and the pen won't 
leak or drip. 


VERSATILITY IN THE OFFICE 


This new-style, electrically operated 
duplicating machine, a post-war prod: | 
uct of the Addressograph-Multigraph 
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Corp., is adaptable to hundreds of 
time-, labor- and money-saving uses in 
a wide variety of industrial and busi- 
ness operations. Requiring only two 
levers to control all mechanical opera- 
tions necessary to convert blank paper 
into finished records, this machine 
eliminates the need for stocks of 
printed forms and the use of carbon 
paper. And since every copy is an 
original, clearness, cleanness and ac- 
curacy are assured. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Edward B. Windsor Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis., is ringing the idea bell 
with the unique telephone gadget pic- 





tured here. Known as the “Exec-Arm.” 
it’s a “handy” aid for busy executives 
who find it necessary to talk and have 
both hands free for work at the same 
time. 


IT'S A PIPE 


Thanks to the wizardry of elec- 
tronics, pipe painting is now made 
easy. By using electronic tubes to pro- 
vide a high electric potential difference’ 
between the paint spray nozzle and the 
work, it’s possible to paint all around 
a pipe at one time. Applicable only to 
metal objects, this method is a boon 
when working in close places, accord- 
ing to painters. Another attraction: No 
mist of paint is able to fly about to 
smudge the surrounding area or be 
breathed by the painter. 


TELEVISED BOMB 


The latest development in aerial war- 
fare is an automatic television camera 
which, when fitted into the nose of a 
winged bomb, enables the missile to 
find its way to the target while report- 
ing on what it sees. A pulse box syn- 
chronizes the camera’s electrical im- 
pulses, which are transmitted back in 
a continuous stream of pictures to the 
television screen of the plane from 
which the winged bomb was sent 
Remington-Rand authored the project. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 63 of a Series 


GOOD WILL? 


The Borden Company chose Strathmore paper for 


Elsie because it makes a fine impression on her 
friends and fans. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality which will make an equally 


fine impression for you. 


STRATHMORE eee: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the 
reconversion program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Con- 
tinue to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 
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Three 
Convenient 
Sizes 


Canada Dry Water is entirely differ- 
ent from ordinary club sodas. Origi- 
nal “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” in- 
sures life, to the last sip. And Canada 
Dry’s exclusive formula points up 
flavor. Be sure—with Canada Dry 
Water. 


CANAD 
WATER 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 


RY 


120 Fifth Ave., 


here will be anst.ered by mail. 


Q.—On the radio I heard mention made 
of an article appearing in Forses on 
“Liquid Heat.” Where can I get more in- 
formation on this subject?—J. A. Woon, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

A.—Complete information can be 


had from John B. Pierce Foundation, 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Q.—I am looking for some good trade 
publications in the confectionery field. 
Could you tell me the names and addresses 
of any?—Samuet Coen, Altoona, Pa. 


A.—Trade Magazines: Candy Buy- 














ers’ Directory, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., The Confectioner, 625 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., 
Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., International 
Confectioner, 80 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y., Manufacturing Confectioner, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 
Associations: Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
| Chicago, Ill.; National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—I have received literature from a con- 
cern promoting a product I am interested 
in, but before contacting them further, I 





BUSINESS INFORMATION 
What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered 





want first to find out from some reliable 
source as to whether or not they are a re. 
sponsible concern, having a worthwhile ser. 
vice or idea to sell. 

Can you inform me to whom I could write 
to in their locality who would give me this 
information, and would tell me more about 
them than they set forth in their letter?— 
F. J. Caupwe tt, Lincoln, N. H. } 


A.—For information as to the re- 
liability of the concern you mention, 
we would advise you to write to the 
National Better Business Bureau, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Can you tell us where we can get a 
carload of converter rolls of newsprint? We 
are manufacturers of school supplies, and 
for a considerable time have been unable to 
locate newsprint for the manutacture of 
pencil tablets. All the mills in Wisconsin 
have discontinued the item, and most sources 
of supply will not recognize new accounts.— 
E. J. Scommptman, Schmidtman Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 


A.—wWrite to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association of America, 122 
East 42 Street, New York. They will 
be glad to put you in touch with a com- 
pany that can fill your needs. 





1,000,000 New Businesses 


{Continued from page 15) 


and sustain our present national in- 
come. We have spent 13 years of pivot- 
ing our economy upon the Government. 
It is time to put the pivot back where 
it belongs, within business. 

2. Actually rid ourselves of all pos- 
sible restrictions. For example, ammu- 
nition has been released as surplus for 
civilian consumption for some time, 
but I have a veteran constituent who 
has found it impossible to get actual 
delivery of $6,000 worth of shotgun 
shells. Red tape and delay are threaten- 
ing the success of his new business. 
Those shells will be no good to him 
when the hunting season closes. 

3. Establish government policies 
making clear that the Government 
means to get out and stay out of inter- 
fering with business. From March, 
1939 to June, 1944, American business 
was throttled by over 76,000 separate 
directives, many of which are still 
wholly or partially in force. Both 





_ up next. 


established and potential business is 
just plumb scared to take a risk in 
view of what the “planners” may cook 


4. Congress should take the bull by 
the horns and set up whatever govern- 
mental machinery is necessary to 
clarify this Administration’s attitude 
on a standard of wages, working con- 
ditions and labor disputes, so that 
both business and labor can know 
where it stands and adjust itself ac- 
cordingly. 

These affirmative steps will supply a 
foundation upon which business initia- 
tive can build a new era of expanding 
prosperity. By next July enough serv- 
ice men will be discharged to get hun- 
dreds of thousands of new businesses 
and services immediately humming. If 
we seriously want the fullest possible 
employment, that is the American way | 
to make it. We owe the opportunity to 
our returning veterans, and it is the 
sound way of reaching a higher level 
of American prosperity — 1,000,000 
new businesses; new wealth; new jobs. 
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Revise Our Patent 
System? 
(Continued from page 21) 


would become the basis for complete 
government control. It is feared that 
in this way a private group could not 
participate in a joint enterprise with- 
out running the danger of losing its 
rights in the results achieved. On the 
other hand, the report of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
suggests that the Government be given 
shop rights in any invention or dis- 
covery developed through the founda- 
tion, but does not contemplate com- 
plete government control or ownership. 
In effect, the Kilgore bill would have 
substituted government planned re- 
search for the efforts of private groups 
or individuals, which would ultimately 
result in the complete socialization of 
research. (The joint Kilgore-Magnuson 
redraft, now under consideration, in- 
cludes a modified version of the patent 
section of the Kilgore bill.) 


TRUMAN COMMITTEE STUDY 


Perhaps a satisfactory solution of 
the question may be obtained as a 
result of the broad study now being 
undertaken by President Truman’s 
Committee on the Patent System, 
which will direct its investigations par- 
ticularly to the operation and effec- 
tiveness of the patent laws and their 
relation to the purposes of the anti- 
trust laws and the post-war economy. 
The framework within which it will 
survey the subject will stress the fol- 
lowing: 

1. How to prevent the issue of pat- 
ents that are not for true inventions. 


2. How to make patent protection 
for true inventions more simple and 
effective. 


3. How to prevent the abuse of 
patent rights. 


4. A re-examination of the scope of 
the patent system in the light of con- 
stitutional objectives to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts. 

In the final analysis, the patent sys- 
tem should not only serve as a public 
register of science, but should open 
the door to the introduction of all in- 
ventions into public use. On the other 
hand, effective protection must be 
given to the inventor and to the in- 
vestor who backs him. Moreover, pri- 
vate initiative must be stimulated, not 
discouraged, to perpetuate our system 
of free enterprise of free ‘men. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 


STANDS OUT! 


BuRIED in the hills of Georgia and South Carolina, there’s a glistening 
white mineral that makes your favorite magazine more attractive, more 
readable, more durable. It’s famous HYDRATEX clay, as pure and beau- 
tiful to look at as Carrara marble. It’s mined by Huber, processed by 
Huber for use as a coating on the finest commercial paper stock. 


Yes, from the ground up, Huber knows every side of printing, paper 
as well as ink. And because Huber, unique among ink producers con- 
trols most of its own sources of supply—controls every step of produc- 
tion—great newspapers and publications rely on Huber for quality and 
uniformity. 


Since 1780, we have devoted our skill and our resources to producing 
the finest news and publication inks obtainable. Today, after meeting 
heavy demands for critical war materials such as famous WYEX Carbon 
Black, used extensively in the Gov- 
ernment rubber program, Huber’s ex- 
panded facilities are capable of han- 
dling the biggest jobs in newspaper 
and publication printing inks. 

J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 





CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 











Bee: 


The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever’trying to maintain energy, enthusi- 
asm, and the will to do? Do your person- 
ality and power of accomplishment ebb 
and flow—like a stream controlled by 
some unseen valve? Deep within you are 
minute organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They govern your 
creative ideas and moods—yes, even your 
enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now 
cast aside superstition andilearn to direct 
intelligently these powers of self. 


Accept this Free Book 


Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thinking men and women (not a religion), 
point out how you may fashion life as you want 
it—by making the fullest use of these little-un- 
derstood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your 
heritage as a human. Write for the Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe O.M.Y. 


7he ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) 


California 











ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction * Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 + 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














Buy and Hold 
Victory Bonds 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


Reconversion Progress—Construction 


Needs—New-Car 


LABOR 


Core of the Administration’s wage 
policy is return to collective bargain- 
ing. Each proposed wage boost will be 
negotiated on an individual, rather 
than on an industry-wide basis. This 
calls for new labor-dispute settlement 
machinery, and adds one more prob- 
lem for the Labor-Management Con- 
ference to consider. 


RECON VERSION 


The Government will help, not run, 
reconversion. That’s the basis on 
which the Civilian Production Board 
will operate as it takes over the duties 
of the defunct War Production Board. 
The new agency expects to render a 
three-point contribution: (1) Help in- 
crease supply of scarce materials; 
(2) prevent inventory hoarding; (3) 
help break production and employment 
bottlenecks. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Government-held surplus war ma- 
chinery is casting a shadow over fu- 
ture markets. The industry, while in 
an advanced stage of reconversion, 
faces uncertainty until this problem is 
settled. Meanwhile, this surplus is 
needed to replace the country’s more 
than 600,000 obsolete machine tools. 


AGRICULTURE 


Look for this year’s farm incomes 
to sprout to an all-time high. That’s 
the prediction of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, which expects in- 
come from cash marketings to top 
$20,000,000,000 by the new year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Bleak prospect: The supply of new 
rental housing will be insufficient to 
meet demands. If home building con- 
forms to past experience, only 25% 
of new dwelling units will be built for 
rental during the next few years. 
Building material manufacturers state 
that larger amounts of capital must 
be drawn into this field. Some remedi- 
al legislation already proposed: (1) 
Removal of OPA rental ceilings; (2) 
legislation to allow large lending in- 
stitutions to make direct investments 


Rationing Ends 


in rental housing and to own such 
housing outright; (3) authorization 
for the FHA to offer yield insurance 
on approved types of rental housing. 
. . . Preparation for building boom? 
Deficiency in skilled manpower will be 
overcome by revival of the Govern- 
ment’s apprentice training program. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Surprise package for prospective 
automobile buyers is OPA’s decision 
to end new car rationing. Deliveries, 
however, will not be facilitated, nor 
is a deluge of orders expected, until 
definite prices are set by OPA.... 
Auto dealers, meanwhile, will be ex- 
pected to “hold the line” on prices, 
must be prepared to share increased 
costs of manufacturers. 


AVIATION 


Supersonic Age? The announcement 
of “flying devices” that travel at a rate 
of speed almost twice as fast as sound 
(1,400 miles per hour), may well be 
the “foreflyer” of supersonic planes. 
. . . Encouraging: The Government’s 
plan to buy a minimum of 3,000 planes 
yearly, as part of its long-range policy 
to preserve wartime production capac- 
ity, will do much to bolster the nation’s 
number one “peace casualty.” 


RUBBER 


A basic new world raw material— 
that’s the status of synthetic rubber, 
according to the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association. One example: Syn- 
thetic passenger tires have now been 
developed to the point where they 
compare closely with the pre-war natu- 
ral product. . . . Any savings in cost 
of manufacture of synthetic rubber 
will be passed on to distributors. How- 
ever, don’t expect an immediate lower- 
ing of retail prices. 


RAILROADS 


While girding for post-war traffic 
fight, the roads are setting a new buy- 
ing record for passenger cars. One 
producer alone has received orders 
greater than that received by all car 
builders in any one year since 1937. 
. . . Freight service to order? The 
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roads are going to their customers to 
find out just what they want freight 
service to be like in the future. Ques- 
tionnaires to more than 18,000 ship- 
pers will be the basis of this survey. 


APPLIANCES 


Don’t look forward to a flood of 
new household appliances for the holi- 
day market. Why? Inability to secure 
needed parts and special items going 
into their manufacture is contributing 
to reconversion difficulties. 


METALS 


Reconversion’s most serious bottle- 
neck: That’s the situation in the little- 
noted castings industry. With its prod- 
ucts going into a wide variety of re- 
converting industries, shortages of 
castings have become critical. Prices, 
labor shortages, are the main ob- 
stacles. . . . Bright spot for tin users? 
Despite WPB warnings of continued 
tin controls for some time to come, 
optimistic reports from the Dutch East 
Indies are stimulating hopes of an 
earlier supply situation. . . . 3,500 civil- 
ian uses for aluminum—almost double 
pre-war applications—are reported by 
a recent Alcoa survey. The aircraft in- 
dustry, largest wartime user, accounts 
for only 300 uses. 


Out of the Woods 


(Continued from page 28) 


perimentation which involved the in- 
troduction of a complete, small-scale 
paper-making plant into its labora- 
tories, developed the use of Southern 
woods, Western Hemlock and other 
woods, which had never been used be- 
fore. These findings, as well as innu- 
merable other improvements in paper 
making, are passed on to manufactur- 
ers as their practical value is demon- 
strated. 

Thus the list of Forest Products’ 
contributions unfolds: Laminated keel 
and rib construction for ships, detailed 
directions for the efficient operation of 
small saw mills, a veritable library of 
bulletins issued for farmers—covering 
subjects ranging from the selection of 
woods for farm buildings to preserva- 
tive treatment of fence posts—service 
bulletins for retail lumber dealers, de- 
tailed information for the guidance of 
turpentine manufacturers, etc. 

In the production of synthetic rub- 
ber and its accompanying demand for 
large quantities of industrial ethyl al- 
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cohol, while it may still be too early 
to make predictions, it’s fairly safe to 
assume that the Laboratory’s extensive 
research on the utilization of timber 
cutting waste will eventually pay off. 
The results obtained in its pilot plant 
were favorable enough to warrant the 
Government’s sponsorship of the con- 
struction, of a $2,500,000 plant at 
Springfield, Oregon, which will, it is 
expected, be in operation in the near 
future. And it is within the realm of 
possibility that these same, practical- 
minded scientists, who have come up 
with’ so many startling innovations. 


will discover a wood alcohol as cheap 
as the molasses product. 

Meanwhile, chemists, engineers and 
physicists from firms all over the coun- 
try beat their various paths to the 
doors of Forest Products’ Laboratory, 
many returning regularly either to 
keep abreast of current developments 
or to submit to it for research their 
many and varied problems. And the 
Laboratory continues to guide them— 
out of the woods—into the woods. 


This is the first of two articles on 
new wood uses and products. 














The Triangle 
that started women thinking 


The pioneering spirit that has given The American Rolling Mill 
Company leadership in the flat-rolled steel industry has not been 
confined to laboratory research and new product development. As 
long ago as 1914, Armco made steel history by advertising its 
triangle trademark as the symbol of quality in sheet metals. 


ANOTHER “FIRST."... It was the first time any maker of “raw 
materials” had used popular magazines to tell consumers that the 
life and beauty of the sheet steel products they buy depend on the 
fitness of the basic materials. 


Women—and men, too—soon grasped the importance of sheet 
steels developed especially for home construction and equipment. 
Armco has advertised the advantages of special-purpose sheets 
continuously for 31 years—establishing the Armco triangle trade- 
mark as a guarantee of metal quality—a trusted name in steel. 


ASSURANCE TO BUYERS. ... When buyers see this trademark on 
finished sheet metal products it assures them that the manufacturer 
has used care in selecting his materials. And Armco research, 
production and marketing continue to blaze new paths toward 
the greater service of sheet steel. The American Rolling Mili 
Company, 2021 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 
Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 








FORECAST 


Why Stocks, Despite Current 
Chaos, Have Advanced 
By B. C. FORBES 


O chaotic are American economic 

conditions and outlook that it 

may be well to recall the British 
historic, factually-founded observa- 
tion: “Britain always manages to mud- 
dle through.” 

’ America possesses such unparalleled 
resources—in raw materials, in busi- 
ness brains, in manpower, in accumu- 
lations of gold and silver, in industrial 
and transportation and communication 
facilities, in electric and other “horse- 
power” harnessed to productive ma- 
chinery, in variety of soil, in all that 
makes for national strength and inter- 
national leadership—that it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that, somehow, we 
will successfully muddle through, de- 
spite today’s multitudinous difficulties. 

Although it is almost universally ad- 
mitted that President Truman has out- 
lined a most contradictory, impracti- 
cal, impossible wage-price “policy,” 
one tending to incite more serious 
labor trouble, nevertheless the security 
market, the basic barometer of eco- 


nomic and financial thinking, has ad- 
vanced into new high ground. This 
must impress many as utterly illogical. 

What facts and factors explain this 
superficially - apparent phenomenon? 
Among others, these: 

Economic law, more powerful than 
any Presidential decree, will inevitably 
bring higher prices following higher 
wage rates. 

The people’s savings are estimated 
at $140,000,000,000, or three times the 
maximum ever known in _ pre-war 
times. 

Pent-up consumer wants are well- 
nigh unlimited. 

Interest rates, consistently depressed 
by the Government, are expected to 
continue at unprecedentedly low levels. 

The supply of new stocks, new capi- 
tal, is negligible. 

Since there has been steady purchas- 
ing of shares on the New York and 
other stock exchanges, the amount of 
stocks available has substantially de- 
creased—in Wall Street parlance, 











PREPAYMENT OFFER 


to holders of 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FIRST AND REFUNDING MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF SERIES I (3%%) DUE JUNE 1, 1966 


$49,000,000 principal amount of the above described bonds, drawn by lot, 
of a total of $49,927,000 principal amount issued and outstanding, have been 
called for redemption on January 1, 1946. 

Holders and registered owners of called bonds desiring to receive immedi- 
ate payment of the full redemption price (including premium and accrued 
interest to January 1, 1946) may do so upon presentation and surrender of 
such bonds at the office of City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 22 William 
Street, New York, or at the office of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 245 
Market Street, San Francisco, or at the office of American Trust Company, 
464 California Street, San Francisco. Coupons for interest due December 1, 
1945, or prior thereto, if presented with the bonds, will be paid at the same 


time. 


Attention is directed to the fact that not all outstanding Series I 344% 
Bonds have been called for redemption. A list showing the serial-numbers of 
the bonds called may be obtained on request at any of the offices above noted. 


Paciric Gas AND ELectric ComPANY 
By Raymonp Kini, Secretary. 











“There have been more buyers than 
sellers.” 

Very substantial tax reductions wil] 
be enjoyed next year. 

Public sentiment is interpreted as 
having turned more widely against ir. 
responsible and other strikes. Cob. 
gress, it is increasingly felt, will be. 
come convinced that it must institute 
legislation to correct this flagrant evil, 
(The action of Andrew T. Higgins in 
abandoning operation of his impor. 
tant plants may spur legislative action, 
may even have a sobering effect upon 
ultra-belligerent union officers.) 

Then, governmental price controls 
are becoming more and more unpopu- 
lar. President Truman, although his 
acts are generally regarded as belying 
his words, has come out for the speedi- 
est possible amelioration, abandon. 
ment, of such restrictions. Americans 
inherently prefer freedom to dictation. 

Extravagant governmental spending, 
now that the war is over, no longer is 
approved. Even those possessing only 
elementary economic understanding 
are beginning to realize that the one 
thing most conducive to unhealthy in- 
flation would be Administration or 
Congressional insistence upon piling 
up still more mountainous Govern. 
ment deficits. Congress is showing en- 
couraging signs that it is prepared to 
turn down Executive recommendations 
for grandiose spending: Note its oppo- 
sition, first, to the Truman proposals 
that the Government “guarantee” full 
employment at the expense of taxpay- 
ers; second, to greater weekly pay- 
ments to all unemployed, whether their 
idleness be voluntary or involuntary. 
Note also Democratic Senator Byrd's 
demand that the Federal payroll be 
cut from 3,000,000 to 1,000,000. 

Moreover, public sentiment is rising 
against handing over to foreign coun- 
tries billions upon billions which may 
or may not eventually be repaid. The 
warning issued by Bernard Baruch, 
whose judgment as an adviser of gov: 
ernments has withstood the test of 
time, that it is absolutely imperative 
that Washington take stock of its pres- 


ent and prospective assets and liabili- | 


ties, especially liabilities, is calculated 
to cause Washington high-ups to over- 
haul, recast their thinking. 


All things considered, it is permissi- 
ble to feel hopeful that Congress will 
not permit itself to be led too far 
astray, that within perhaps a year the 
befuddling fog of today will be largely 
lifted. 
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One Company's Plan 
(Continued from page 33) 


The foreman has attended meetings 
with other foremen and the counselor 
where psychological problems of vet- 
erans were discussed and actual case 
histories and their solutions probed. 

Let’s look at some other angles of 
the Allis‘Chalmers program. For one 
thing, seniority rights accrue for all 
former employees during the time they 
are in service. Also, as mentioned pre- 
viously, veterans are upgraded when- 
ever possible. Take the case of “Emil 
Brown.” A former shop employee, he 
returned with ability in writing and 
editing, acquired while working on 
Army organs. He is now an associate 
editor of a company publication. 

I mentioned that former service men 
are given assistance if they wish loans 
to attain specialized training. They 
also have other educational opportu- 
nities. In co-operation with the Veter- 
ans Administration and the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, Allis-Chalmers 
has established what is believed to be 
the first full-time indentured appren- 
ticeship for disabled veterans in the 
country. After completing this pro- 
gram, the veteran will emerge as a 
highly skilled craftsman. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
Declared to be another Allis-Chal- 


mers “first” is the “job objective” 
training program. Here, instead of 
learning a full trade, the man is 
trained for a specific job. Upon his 
return, he consults with the Allis- 
Chalmers training supervisor and a 
representative of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. There follows a _ careful 
weighing of the man’s ambitions, his 
previous experience, education and 
physical capabilities. Then a course 
especially tailored to his needs is 
drawn up. 

Another point favors veterans enter- 
ing these training programs. In the 
case of handicapped men, besides re- 
ceiving the apprenticeship wage— 
established by the industrial commis- 
sion—they receive disability pay, plus 
money allowed under the GI Bill for 
gaining education. Those in the job 
objective program also may receive 
money under the bill. This extra-allow- 
ance has been the determining factor 
in several cases in which fellows wish- 
ing to enter training courses hesitated 
because of the reduced pay. 
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In addition, of course, there are 
other educational courses, open to vet- 
erans as well as others. The training 
department sponsors courses in blue- 
print reading, slide-rule study, mathe- 
matics—and many more. A man who 
was a graduate engineer before enter- 
ing service can obtain his master’s de- 
gree right at the plant by taking a 
series of courses offered by the com- 
pany in collaboration with the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. In this latter 
program, the firm bears a major por- 
tion of the expense involved in the 
study. 


EXTRA SCHOOLING STRESSED 


Mention also should be made of the 
cases in which returned service men 
never get farther than talking with the 
veterans’ counselor. If the counselor 
learns, for instance, that a man has a 
lively interest in mechanical engineer- 
ing and could profit from advanced 
training at an engineering school, he 
is encouraged to go to school instead 
of taking a job. More than once, vet- 
erans have accepted advice of the 
counselor to get more formal educa- 
tion. 

Rounding out this program of aid to 
returning service men is a company- 
published booklet, “We’re glad you’re 
back.” Distributed to all men taking 
civilian jobs at Allis-Chalmers, it of- 
fers a condensed version of the bene- 
fits under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act of 1940 and the GI Bill of 
Rights and also carries an unabridged 
text of the GI Bill. Also discussed are 
proper methods for registering dis- 
charge papers, termination or continu- 
ance of National Service Life Insur- 
ance, hospital facilities offered by the 


Veterans’ Administration for service- 
connected and non-service-connected 
diseases and injuries, and vocational 
and other training programs. 

So it looks like Pete laughed a little 
too soon. 

I’ve written him reminding him of 
that day when we were filled with 
doubts about the Allis-Chalmers pro- 
gram for returning veterans. For I 


think the program, which has been in 


operation more than a year, is being 
conducted successfully. I’ve talked to 
many former Gls in the plant where 
I work and they express similar feel- 
ings. I think one evidence of the piu- 
gram’s success is shown in what the 
counselor told me. He said that not 
one justifiable complaint regarding 
treatment by fellow-workers or fore- 
men has been received from a returned 
veteran. Surely, when you remember 
that some 1,350 veterans have been 
hired, this is an exceptional record. 








Unusual Opportunity To Develop 
South American Business 


Large manufacturing concern in Argen- 
tina with highest rating desires prod- 
ucts to manufacture under license for 
South America, paying royalties. 


Will consider manufacture and/or 
sales of Metal Products, Machinery, 
Machine Tools, Textile Equipment, 
Agricultural Equipment, Construction 
Materials, etc. 


Have large efficient sales organization 
providing volume sales. 


Company’s general manager, G. A. 
Shakespear, and his production man- 
ager in United States for personal 
negotiation, 

Address G. A. Shakespear, c/o Giffels 


& Vallett, Marquette Bldg., Detroit 26, 
CAdillac 2084. 











Wheat— 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1247 West Pierce, Houston 6, Texas 





NOW —a wire service on wheat and 
rye futures, giving what I believe 


will be the probable buying and sell- 
ing range for the ensuing week. 


----------- Use Coupon ------ 


Attached is $2. Send me PREPAID your next wire on wheat and rye. 
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ANVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST | 


Author of ‘“‘America Tomorrow’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: ‘‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.”’ 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 18. Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
Sultation $25. 











THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50¢)a shareon the out- 
standing Common Stock of this 
Corporation, payable January 
2, 1946 to stockholders of 
record December 20, 1945. 


L. L. HAWK 


Treasure 
ail 








{october 22, 1945 





INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Legislators Promise Co-operation 


A an informal dinner given by the 
League to Washington legislators, 
President B. C. Forbes explained that 
the League is neither Republican nor 
Democrat, that it stands for encourag- 
ing ordinary individuals and families 
to save money and invest in private 
enterprise, that it doesn’t care who 
sponsors a measure so long as the pro- 
posed legislation will tend to encourage 
and perpetuate the investment of sav- 
ings in job-supplying industry and en- 
able the earning of reasonable returns. 

Points made during the evening’s 
discussion : 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (Ohio): I am 
in entire sympathy with the purpose 
of your “crusade.” Conditions must be 
created under which there are possi- 
bilities of good return for willingness 
to take a chance, assurance that you 
are allowed to seek a goal the Govern- 
ment won't take away from you. 

Rep. Judge Sam Hobbs (Ala.): 
Government spending must be curbed 

—or this Government is doomed. 

Rep. Jehn H. Folger (N. C.): There 
must be recognition that we must look 
to private enterprise to do the greater 
part of the job of making it possible 
for everyone in the country to earn a 
livelihood. The Government should 
take up the slack—and no more. 

Rep. August W. Bennet (N. Y.): 
Congress is no longer hostile to busi- 
ness. This will be reflected soon, in 
willingness to invest in enterprise just 
as soon as the brakes are taken off 
and they are being taken off. 

Rep. Edward J. Elsaesser (N. Y.): 
1 am happy to know there is such an 
organization as the Investors League. 
I have never, until now, been called 
upon by anyone who represented the 
little investor. 

Rep. Dean P. Taylor (N. Y.): I am 
in entire accord with what your or- 
ganization is trying to do, and I am 
willing to lend it my support. 

Rep. Dean Gillespie (Col.): The in- 
vestor is the “forgotten man” in Amer- 
ica today. . The richest man in 
America is taxed the same as the poor- 
est man—the small stockholder pays 





just as much in taxes before he gets 


his dividends as the rich man, and 
then pays again on his dividends. That 
is wrong. Something should be done 
about this double taxation. 

Rep. Chauncey W. Reed (Ill.): As 
far as | am concerned—and I am sure 
I can speak for all the other members 
of Congress here tonight—we will give 
you our best support in trying to ac- 
complish the things for which the In. 
vestors League is dedicated. 


Timing Was Perfect 


Representing thousands of investors from 
48 states, this league vigorously urges 
total abolition of excess profits tax as 
essential to encourage maximum measure 
of new enterprise, business expansion 
and employment. 

That wire was sent by the League, 
on October 17, to each of the 21 men- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee. 
Telegraphic acknowledgment was 
quickly received. On the following day 
the Committee voted to repeal this 
crippling wartime expedient. 

However, the House disagreed with 
the Senate Amendments and requested 
a joint conference. At the first meeting, 
on October 25, conferees failed to 
agree. The League immediately wired 
each House Member of the Committee. 
On October 27, all differences were re- 
solved and the Tax Measure was ap- 
proved, 


Thus American industry will be 
strengthened to provide more jobs for 
returning service men and others—and 
also to raise living standards higher 


and higher. 


Utilities Forum Program 


“Has the Public Utility Industry 
Earned the Right to Be Owned Pri- 
vately or Must It Be Government 
Owned and Operated?” is the theme 
of the all-day forum, to be held, under 
the auspices of the League and the 
Chicago League Members Sponsoring 
Committee, on November 29, in the 


Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 


Speakers include Congressmen Ever- 


ett M. Dirksen and Lyle H. Boren; 
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M. H. Frank, vice-president, Wisconsin Cabe, president, National Tax Equal- fre ; 
Power & Light; Purcell L. Smith, head ity Association; B. C. Forbes, B. A. The half million small firms that dis- 
of the National Association of Electric Javits. appeared between 1941 and 1943 will 
ies; F. X. Welch, managin ission: i i ; 
Companies; F. X. Welch, managing Admission: Morning Session $1; have to be replaced. Also another half 
s editor, “Public Utilities Fortnightly”; Luncheon session $3; Afternoon ses- wel 
lic Coal & Coke, and chairman of the MAVERICK, chairman, Smaller War 
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Outlook for 
STEEL ana RAIL 
STOCKS 


ROSPECTS for two of the most 

prominent Stock Market groups — 
Steels and Rails — are covered in the 
current UNITED OPINION Report. 
In addition to a thorough-going analysis 
of the outlook for the Steel Industry, 
brief analyses and chart studies of 12 
leading steel stocks are presented. 


Windtalls for Rails 


Many leading rails will receive sub- 
stantial windfalls this year through per- 
mission to write off the cost of war 
facilities. In a special study our current 
Report shows the amount of unused 
amortization on a per-share basis for 12 
important Rails —a potent factor in 
lifting 1945 net earnings. 

For a free copy of this timely re- 
port on Rails and Steels— 


Send for Bulletin FM-96 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". r Boston 16, Mass. 


WHAT 
Investment 














Would you like to 
check your invest- 
ment strategy with 
that of Babson’s?P 
If so, clip this ad- 
vertisement, send it 
to us with a list 


s 
Policy 
NOW ? of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-33. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Week's Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building . Indianapolis 

















Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 
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Upward Trend Continues 


By HARRY 


-JONES A 


INDUSTRIALS 


May 


June 





For 11 consecutive weeks industrial 
stock average has pushed ahead. 

Meanwhile, reactions have been 
small and short-lived, only two dips 
exceeding 1%. Such persistence proves 
that demand for stocks definitely ex- 
ceeds supply. Moreover, analysis indi- 
cates that this bullish condition should 
endure for considerable time. 

Unabated demand stems from unique 
combination of (1) inflation, and (2) 
excellent post-war business prospects. 
Either of these major forces would 
support a big bull market; but to- 
gether they provide virtually irresist- 
ible price-lifting power. 

Wartime price control merely post- 
poned time when war-born inflation 
could show its real self. Financing war 
through bank credit expansion has 
created enormous glut of dollars; 
value per dollar must inevitably shrink 
further as general price-level rises. 
Federal debt, already ten times larger 
than at end of World War I, will be 
boosted another $30 billions next 
fiscal year. Latter staggering sum alone 
exceeds cost of first World War. 

Numerous factors account for shrink- 
age in supply of stocks. Fear of grow- 
ing inflation and confidence in coming 
business boom, while spurring demand 
for stocks, also cause unwillingness of 
present holders to sell except at higher 
and higher prices. Rigid margin re- 
quirements, peculiar features of capital 
gains tax, and lower income tax sched- 
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September October ve of 


ules for 1946 also contribute to cur- 
tailment of supply. on 

Technically, rails now appear in | 
strong position, ready to spurt to new 
bull market heights. Such performance | 4, 
undoubtedly would encourage other 


len 


sections, especially railroad equip: | jy, 
ments (Lima Locomotive, Baldwin ; 
Locomotive, General Railway Signal, | ¢,, 
Pressed Steel Car). Railroad equip |, 
ment group is behind general market; | jp, 
yet prosperity for this industry prom- | 
ises to carry into 1950s. wa 


United Aircraft carries special ap- 
peal now; seems about ready to lift} tg; 
substantially from prolonged base area 
25-30. 

Among inflation hedges, Newmont | ¢¢, 
Mining appears outstandingly at} yw, 
tractive. Company’s portfolio includes 
representation in such natural re a’ 
sources as copper, lead, nickel, zinc, 
oil, sulphur and gold. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula } be 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. yo 
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Congratulations on 
Walter F. Silbersack, elected presi} 1( 
dent of American Home Products} 
Corp. 
John C. Leslie, elected vice-presi-) a 
dent of Pan American World Airways.) it 





Nelson A. Rockefeller, elected chair- 
man, and Barton P. Turnbull, elected 
president,*of Rockefeller Center, Inc. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Wall Street Axioms—Golden Rules 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


TS column years ago presented 
Wall Street Axioms and the Golden 
Rules of Wall Street. In the belief that 
they will be timely and useful, I pre- 
sent them again: 


WALL STREET AXIOMS 


1. Eternal Vigilance is the price of 
safety. 

2. A good investment is a good 
speculation, and if it is not a good 
speculation, it is not a good invest- 
ment. 

3. No man ever makes himself poor 
by taking profits. 

4, The market is made by the minds 
of men. What the minds of men have 
made, your mind can solve. The prob- 
lem requires study, practice, experi- 
ment, persistence, and unlimited pa- 
tience. 

5. If you do not see the way clear, 
do nothing. 

6. The market will be 
morrow. 

7. Always have some resources free 
for bargains. 

8. If your stocks worry you, sell to 
the “sleeping point.” 

9. No grist can be ground with 
water which has run past the mill. 

10. Speculation begins where cer- 
tainty ends. 

11. Caution is the father of security. 

12. No one is always right, but suc- 


here to- 


13. Never sell stocks on account of 
a strike. 

14. Do not sell a security which has 
long been inactive, just as soon as it 
begins to move forward. 

15. Cut your losses short and let 


| your profits run. 


16. Do not plunge recklessly after 
one or more successful trades. 

17. The right time to buy is between 
10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

18. Diversify your holdings. 

19. Unless in a position to protect 
a trade against extreme possibilities, 
it is a good rule not to trade at all. 

20. A bull makes money; a bear 


makes money; but a hog never makes 
money. 
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21. The market never does the same 
thing three times in succession. 

22. Don’t stay wrong long. 

23. The mere desire to make money 
should never be the mainspring for 
speculative action; buy only when an 
opportunity exists. 

24. Buy only when the outlook war- 
rants, price being secondary. 

25. The market always does what it 
should do; but not always when. 

26. Be bullish in a bull market; be 
bearish in a bear market. Do not be 
either a bull or a bear all the time. 


GOLDEN RULES OF WALL STREET 


1. Never buy a stock that won’t go 
up in a bull market. The insiders are 
out of it. 

2. Never sell a stock short that won’t 
go down in a bear market. The insiders 
have it. 

3. Sell the stock short that won’t go 
up in a bull market, the moment the 
market turns to the bear side. 

4. Buy the stock that won’t go down 
in a bear market. It will probably lead 
the next rise. 

5. Don’t buy the sympathy stock. 
Don’t buy Southern Pacific because 
Union Pacific has gone up. Everybody 
does this, and it is not often profitable. 
Buy the stock that is going up. 

6. When a bull market turns to 
bear, sell the stock that has gone up 
the most, as it will react the most. 

7. Also sell the stock that has gone 
up the least. It couldn’t go up; there- 
fore, must go down. 

8. When a bear market turns to bull, 
buy the stock that has gone down the 
most, and also the stock that has gone 
down the least. 

9. Never place a limit on your or- 
ders—make them at the market. Many 
a good chance for profit has been 
turned into a loss holding out for an 
eighth. 

10. If a stock is a purchase or a 
sale, action should be taken at once. 
The market does not consider your 
trade in its fluctuations. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











THIS MARKET 
HAS BEEN 
TOO EASY 


Because stocks have been rising virtually 
en masse, and money has been made with 


. little or no real investment effort, many 


have formed careless habits of buying. 
True, the rise may be far from over. 


Yet this is no time for indis- 
criminate or uninformed buying. 
Many stocks that should actually 
be SOLD at these levels and others 
that should be BOUGHT AND 
HELD regardless of any interim 
declines in the market can be more 
readily determined with the now 
virtually completed Gartley Basic 
Postwar List. 


Now is the time to square your present 
holdings. Especially important to you are 
the: . 


25 low and moderate-priced issues 
10 outstanding growth situations 
10 low-priced speculations 


that have qualified under the stern pre-V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 

These outstanding stocks will be made available 
to you during the period of the following 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 


Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for_a 
long time to come 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 
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Two 
OUTSTANDING 
STOCKS 


(| 


In our current Bulletin we publish 
a comprehensive analysis of a low- 
priced stock (selling under 10) and 
another selling around 41, both of 
which we believe are outstanding 
purchases this month. 


To new readers only, we will send 
the above report, plus copies of our 
next three Bulletins for.... $2 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div, F-1115 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts = 
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Learn“How to Remember 
Names and Faces” 


Increase your income, circle of friends 
and enjoyment of life by learning the $ 00 
important secret of easily remembering 

memory expert. Mail $1.00 today. POST 
ROTH MEMORY SYSTEM PAID 


Names and faces . . as revealed in this 

new booklet by David M. Roth, famous 
Dept. F-11 1121 So. Hill, Les Angeles 15, Cal, 
49 











THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


We have assumed heavy world re- 
sponsibilities that must be discharged. 
Our true strength is in the power of 
our purposes and of our way of life. 
This was the secret weapon which 
really destroyed Hitler and Japan. 
From our basic virtues as a freedom- 
loving nation came the strength which 
beat back the aggressors. And that 
strength is the natural possession of 
all right-minded people throughout 
the world. From a unity of all the 
people for the purposes of peace and 
from the dignity of man will come a 
continuing power to maintain peace in 
the world and heal the wounds this 
war has inflicted. 

—Apm. Wituiam D. Leany. 


Every human being is intended to 
have a character of his own; to be 
what no other is, and to do what no 
other can do. —CHANNING. 


He who thinks his place below him, 
will certainly be below his place. 
—SAVILLE. 


A man that knows how to mix 
pleasures with business is never en- 
tirely possessed by them; he either 
quits or resumes them at his will; and 
in the use he makes of them he rather 
finds a relaxation than a dangerous 
charm that might corrupt him. 

—St. EvREMonpD. 


Think not those faithf.l who praise 
all thy words and actions, but those 
who kindly reprove thy faults. 

—SocratTEs. 


Beware prejudices. They are like 
rats, and men’s minds are like traps; 
prejudices get in easily, but it is doubt- 
ful if they ever get out. —JEFFREY. 


We seem to want mass production, 
but we must remember that men are 
individuals not to be satisfactorily 
dealt with in masses, and the making 
of men is more important than the 
production of things. 

—Rapu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Never does a man know the force 
that is in him till some mighty affec- 
tion or grief has humanized the soul. 

—F. W. RoBerTson. 


The soul without imagination is 
what an observatory would be with- 
out a telescope. —H. W. BEEcHeR. 


Judgment is forced upon us by ex- 
perience. —-JOHNSON. 


Thinking cannot be clear till it has ° 


had expression. We must write, or 
speak, or act our thoughts, or they will 
remain in a half torpid form. 


—H. W. BeecHer. 


12 Golden Rules for Business Men 


. Concentrate on essentials. 
. Have a definite program. 
Keep your desk clear. 
Favor silence. 

Discourage time-filchers. 
. Take nothing for granted. 
Practice self-restraint. 

Be uniformly courteous. 
9. Delegate details. 

10. Read what you sign. 

11. Check waste. 

12. Beware procrastination. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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Labor is rest from the sorrows that 
greet us; from all the petty vexations 
that meet us; from the sin-promptings 
that assail us; from the world-sirens 
that lure us to ill. -F. S. Oscoopn. 





A TEXT 


The integrity of the upright 
shall guide them: but the per- 
verseness of transgressors 
shall destroy them. 
—Proverss 11:3. 


Sent in by John F. Leslie, Bridge- 
port, W. Va. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











There is too much feather-bed living 
in this world. There are too many hunt. 
ing for soft jobs, soft seats, soft prob. 
lenas—and an all-round soft existence. 
That isn’t life! Life is best when it js 
the most difficult. Then it is that a man 
is put to his mettle, tried in the fire 
and all the alloy in his make-up burned 
up, so that he stands before the world 
in his completeness as a man. Then let 
everybody say what they will! 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADams, 


The recipe for perpetual ignorance 
is: Be satisfied with your opinions and 
content with your knowledge. 

—ELBERT Husparp. 


It is not permitted to the most equit- 
able of men to be a judge in his own 
cause. —PAscaL. 


Mirth is God’s medicine; everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, 
moroseness, anxiety—all the rust of 
life—ought to be scoured off by the 
oil of mirth.—Orison SWETT MARDEN. 


The difference between intelligence 
and an education is this—that intelli- 
gence will make you a good living. 

—CnHar.es F, KEetrerine. 


Give us, O give us the man who 
sings at his work! Be his occupation 
what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow the same pursuit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in 
the same time—he will do it better— 
he will persevere longer. One is scarce- 
ly sensible to fatigue while he marches 
to music. The very stars are said to 
make harmony as they revolve in their 
spheres.—CARLYLE. 


Times of general calamity and con- 
fusion have ever been productive of 
the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced from the hottest furnace. and 
the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storms. —COLTON. 


How little do they see what really 
is, who frame their hasty judgment 
upon that which seems. —SOUTHEY. 


Justice is the insurance we have on 
our lives, and obedience is the pre 
mium we pay for it. —PENN. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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who In Norfolk and Western Railway territory, all 
ation cards are on the table—face up. Industrialists who 
ry of are seeking plant locations or relocations will find 
rit in winning hands in this territory—for here are avail- 
re in able the elements which are essential to efficient 
ter— and economical industrial operation. 
-arce: Situated between the Midwest and the Virginia 
rches seacoast and midway between the North and South, 
id to the richly productive area served by the Norfolk 
their and Western offers: intelligent native labor, an 
abundance of all-purpose bituminous coal, a climate 
suitable for year ‘round operation, raw materials 
con- galore, a tax structure friendly to industry, ample 
ve of water and power—and plenty of room to grow. Add 
re is to this the territory’s proximity to the great con- 
». and suming areas of America, its accessibility to the 
icited markets of the world through the ice-free port of 
LTON. Norfolk, Va., the Precision Transportation of the 
Norfolk and Westerri—and you have a hand that’s 
really plenty hard to beat. Our cards are on the table— 
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